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THE HAY HARVEST HAS ITS CHARMING ASPECTS OF PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


TT outlook for the hay crop-at the close of May is réasonably good throughout the middle and eastern states and interest will be 


TE eS 


keen from this date of crop growth to full maturity of grass and the hay harvest. Timothy and clover continue at the fore, and 

American . Agriculturist’s- frontispiece herewith is suggestive of the coming busy season. Alfalfa is a fascinating subject in our 

older states, and still a mooted question, in spite of some praiseworthy successes.’ In this connection we here print interesting 
comment on alfalfa as a forage crop ini Pennsylvania by Prof G. A. Watson of the Pennsylvania experiment station. He says: Under fa- 
vorable conditions alfalfa yields a most satisfactory crop for soiling and for hay. Alfalfa should be cut when coming into blossom; if the 
cutting is delayed until full bloom, the stalks become more woody and undesirable, and the succeeding growth starts more slowly. Under aver- 
age good conditions from 20 to 30 pounds of seed should be sown to the acre. Summer or fall seeding following thorough tillage, is reeommend- 
ed. Spring seeding is more likely to be choked out by weeds. Deep, well-drained soils are best. Do not sow on wet land. Alfalfa thrived in a 
compact, gravelly soil of good drainage quite as well as in a loose loam. Alfalfa grows best where a heavy application of phosphoric acid and 
potash had been made. Five tons of manure an acre gave better results than the phosphoric acid and potash contained in 500 pounds 
of.a good brand of commercial fertilizer. Turkestan alfalfa did not yield the common alfalfa. Fall-seeded alfalfa on dry land will with- 
stand severe winters of this climate perfectly; in fact, better than the common red clover. Where conditions were such as to give the plant 
a strong and vigorous start, nodules appeared on the roots. Where plants were weak and slow in starting to grow, few of them possessed 
nodulés. Lime has not given satisfactory results. In some instances it has given no appreciable results; in other cases it has been decid- 
edly harmful; in no case was it applied to advantage. In several instances the alfalfa withstood the first winter, but was completely win- 
terkilled during the second. The larger growth seemed to give no assurance of the ability of the plants to withstand severe freezing if 
the soil was wet. ; 
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COMMERCIAL 


An Abundance of Fruit 


of highest quality, finely colored land flavored, is the direct result of supply- 
ing @ complete fertilizer containing from 7 to 12 per cent. of 


POTASH 


to the tree, vine or bush. 
“Plant Food” is a book well worth @ piace in the liteary of any frult 
grower. We will gladly mail it to ali applicants. 


GERMAR KALI WORKS, 63 Nassau Street, New Vork 
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_ for Sale | 
Steel c 
4 two years 
\Walsh’s best workmanship, 
125 feet high, diameter 
inches, capacity upward of | 
700 H P on natural draft. 
Only reason for selling 
We require larger stack 


Correspondence invited. Betier still, | 
come and see it. 


PUB. CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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When writing Advertisers say, | 
‘| saw your advertisement in 
American Agriculturist.” 








only; 










BALING 
PRESSES 


Before you buy a baling press be sure 
to write for our free descriptive catalogue, 
and learn of some one particular Dederick 
Press exactly adapted to your especial needs. 
Some of the Dederick Baling Presses 

remarkable for the little labor fos naam f 


their operation; others for 
mendous daily output, But ~~ 4 ~ 
am oy | sire > and ngs They 
may m appearence, never 
equaled in value, 


P. K. DEDERICH'S SENS, 
58 Twou St., Avsany, 8. AS 











| damaged last month by frost. 





SEPARATORS from + t 20 horse, Steam and Gasoline 
mounted 


aad Stationary, 2, 2 and 3 H. Tread Powers,> | 


tf & Howe 
“ Sweep 
aed Power 
Cores 

Feed and Easilage 
Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Steet and Wood Land 





Roflers. 
Tho Messinger Mf Ce. Box 2 , Tatamy, P= 
ALFALFA pent sees sae 


and Pree directions “29” on growing. 
ING @& BROS., Box “26” 
Mechanicaburg, Ohio, or Eutaw, Alabama 





Farmers wanted as sgonts 
BINDER TWINE "3c" oi 
Moulton - - Iowa 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 








AGRICULTURE 
Progress of New Onion Crop 


More complete returns from our 
| special correspondents give no reason 
to change the resume on onion acre- 
| age and ¢rop progress published by 
American Agriculturist last week. The 
acreage situation this season fs un- 
éven, the tendency im parts of In- 
diana and Wisconsin being to curtail 
operations to a moderate éxtent. As 
stated by this journal last week Ohio 
promises a full crop; in some fitmpor- 
|. tant producing sections of the Buck- 
eye state a@ moderate increase mm the 
area devoted to. onions is report- 
|ed. Conditions in New York and 
New England, as previously owftlined, 
have not been changed materially by 
recent reports. 

The season is a trifle late in most of 
the important onion producing dis- 
triets of the north. However, the sit- 
uation so far is not serious, and farm- 
ers do not seem especially * worried 
over the crop outlook. In one of the 
heaviest onion producing sections of 
New York, growers are now sowing 
lime and sulphur with onion seed 
hoping to cheek ravages by smut. 
Some early onions in New York were 
With 
occasional exceptions, the crop in In- 
Indiana seems to have secured a good 
start. 

At this date the 1906 crop of onions 
is no longer a factor either with 
growers or speculators. The big mar- 
kets of the country are now getting 
supplies of new onions from Texas, 
Bermuda and Egypt. Soon the move- 
ment from Kentucky and other mid- 
dle sections will be in force. This is 
far as prices for new onions are con- 
proving an unusually good season as 
cerned. 


Further Light on Field Bean Acreage 


Last week this journal called atten- 
tion to the fact that farmers through- 
out Michigan and western New York, 
the principal field bean producing dis- 
tricts of the United States, are this 
season inclined to devote more at- 
tention to kidneys and other large 
varieties in preference to pea beans. 
Later reports from corrspondents in- 
dicate that this tendency 4 clearly 
defined, yet the fact should mot be 
lost to sight that the general advance 
of 15 to 25 cents per bushel in pea 
bean prices during the past month 
has had the effect of throwing more 
attention to white beans. 

How the total field bean acreage for 
the country at large will compare 
with last year is still a mooted ques- 

















| Orleans, 


tion. While too early to state defi- 
nitely, it is the opinion of many that 
devoted to 


the increase in the area 
red kidneys will about offset any 
shrinkage in pea beans. However, 


| owing to lateness of the season, many 


growers may be unable to put out as 
much land to the crop as anticipated. 

Some growers in Livingston county, 
N Y, and in sections of Genesee. and 
important bean producing 








‘PRICE QUOTED TO 


LESS Than Factory Price to Dealer 


YOU DIRECT 








districts, say the general acreage w ili 
hot show much change from last year. 
Holdings of the 1906 crop in both 
Michigan and New York, as far as 
ean be learned, are mot excessive. This 
is reflected by the advance in prices 
at leading markets. Sorie dealers in 
the Empire state are talking a $2 
market before the season closes, an.j 
say there still remain four months 
before new beans will be available 
for consumption. The only regrettable 
phase of the field Bean situation at 
present is the facet that the. advance 
came at such a late period most farm- 
ers had either sold or contracted 
beans at comparatively low figures, 
ence they are not being benefited by’ 
the improved values. The situation 
from now until harvest time mext fall 
will be controlied largely by dealers 
and speculators. 





Anticipates Better Demand for Buckwheat 


¥. MH. BLODGETT, WISCONSIN 





The enforcement of the national 
pure’ food law, which became effective 
January I, will result in a very largely 
increased consumption of pure buck- 
wheat flour, with a resultant greatly 
increased demand for .buckwheat 
grain. Heretofore, outside of that 
portion of the product manufactured 
by the merchant buckwheat mills, 
which reached the consumer in the 
original packages, the so-called “pure 
buckwheat flour” has been a mixture 
of buckwheat with whatever cereal 
product happened to be cheapest; the 
percentage of the former im many 
cases not exceeding 15% and rarely 
exceeding 50%. Some blended ar- 
ticles suit the consumer better than 
pure goods, but the buyer who wants 
buckwheat flour desires it because of 
the «buckwheat flavor; he wants the 
pure flour and not a mixture, and 
would undoubtedly pay for flour that 
he knew was absolutely pure double 
the price of the blended artichk. 

Under the pure food law it is a sim- 
ple matter for the consumer to secure 
pure flour. No buckwheat flour is 
legally entitle@ to be. branded pure 
gfhat is not made wholly and only 
from buckwheat, proyided the flovr 
is not manufactured im the state in 
whieh it is sold. Flour manufactured 
and sold in the same state is not. of 
course, subject to interstate com- 
merce, and, therefore, does not come 
under the law. 

The enforcement of this national 
law at a very conservative estimata 
will result in an additional demand 
for at ‘least 50% more buckwheat 
grain than has been normally required 
heretofore. For the past. three 
years the domestic demand for buck- 
wheat grain has about equaled the 
supply. This. coming season, as I 
have stated, the normal demand will 
be increased at least 50%, and it is 
very probable that the price of the 
grain will reflect quickly this _ in- 
creased demand. 

The lateness of the season this year, 
delaying the seeding of spring wheat, 
corn, oats and barley, and also the 
damage that has occurred to earlier 
sown grain, will result in a much 
larger acreage than ustal being de- 
voted to buckwheat. Fortunately for 
the farmer it is hardly possible that 
the increased production will be suf- 
ficient to supply the larger demand of 
th coming season. 

Hereafter the larger consumption 
of pure buckwheat flour through the 
workings of this pure food law will 
directiy inerease the demand for 
buckwheat grain. Prices should rule 
on a higher basis than they have 
heretofore, and altogether the buck- 











xn” NEW AMERICAN CULTIVATOR. 


“| Wheat crop promises to be far more 






We mean every word of it and we want you to make us preve it to you. just write us a postal, important, and mere profitable for 
Say ‘1 want a New American Cultivator for my own use. Quote me a price.” We will show you the farmer than before. 
Th D F Tri } that you can actually get a cultivater direct from 
irty ays ree 428 us at a lower price than the dealer, We = +S 
make this remarkable offer to you because F Ste ss, -om-< 
, Your Own Fields our Direct-to-Parmers pian we cnt out all the I have received Orange Judd co! 


pany’s check for $100 in payment of 
the corn 
for 


to pay 





expenses and salaries we formerly he 
traveling men, and all the profits and commission we had to allow the dealer. Now, we make our 
just enough to cover the cost of the machines and allow us a smal! margin, 





the prize awarded me in 
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price to you : 1 > as 
f isn’t it worth while for you to investigate this? Isn’t it worth while to keep the money m your class of your great cereal contest 
pocket that you would have to pay the dealer in profit? Write today because this new direct 1906. Please accept my thanks ior 
is . . . =e 2 ‘ > —_ " "OU he f 
MY selling plan is bringing arush of orders, Get in early so you can have your machine when you the e and for. your constant ef- 









wantit. Don’t forget that you may test the cultivator 30 days in your own fields, Ifit’s not exactly 
as represented we'll take it back. And be sure to remember the NEW AMERICAN is the Only No dealer can su 
Original American. Insist on having the NEW AMERICAN—Don’t accept any substitute. And we don’t sell to 
the only way you can get an up-to-date NEW AMERICAN is to order it direct from us. We are the 


exclusive Manufacturers of the NEW AMERICAN. AMERICAN HARROW CO., a= 


Write today for free catalog, low price, and liberal terms. 


forts in behalf of better farming. I 
am sorry that my record was lost in 
your fire, but am rewriting it so far 
as I can remember.—[B. EB. Moore, 
Bennettsville, S. C. 
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REQUISITES IN GROWING AND MAKING HAY 


J. G. CURTIS, MONROE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


i ROWING hay for market on a portion 
of a farm is a partial solution of the 
serious labor problem; since it is 

much easier to get several hands during the 
rush of haying than to get good, efficient 
labor for eight months of the year. There 
are usually one or more fields on nearly every 
farm in certain sections of the state which, 
owing to the heavy character of the soil or 
for various other reasons, are more suitable 
for growing hay than for growing the several 
crops in a regular rotation. 

Frequently, the net annual profit from the 
smaller acreage devoted to grain and hoed 
erops has proved to be as large as was for- 
merly obtained from the entire farm, leaving 
the hay as clear gain. The American market 
today wants clean timothy hay and pays a 
price for it out of all proportion to its real 
feeding value and it is good business to sup- 
ply that want, although it is to be hoped that 
in the near future the clovers and alfalfa will 
have their true value established in our mar- 
kets. 

Prime timothy hay cannot be grown for 
market at a good profit, because prime qual- 
ity is invariably related to a light and un- 
profitable yield. It should rather be our 
endeavor to grow a maximum crop of good, 
clean, number one timothy and get-.it to mar- 
ket in the best possible shape. Let us not 
try to make a short cut by growing timothy 
as a catch crop in wheat or corn, for a max- 
imum crop cannot be grown in that way. 
We must give the timothy all the ground 
and an abundance of food, if we would get 
the most out of the crop. The following 
method, in brief, has proved successful and 
profitable. 

Plow as early in spring as best condition of 
the soil will permit and turn under a good 


For Week Ending June 1, 1907 


coat of stable manure if possible. Apply air- 
slaked lime broadcast upon- the furrows at 
the rate of one ton an acre, after which work 
the ground thoroughly with pulverizer or 
other suitable tools, about once each week 
up to August 1. , 

Then drill into the soil at least 3 inches 
deep and over the entire acre 1000 pounds 
acid phosphate (16% available), and 200 
pounds sulphate of potash an acre. The rea- 
son for this heavy application of the mineral 
plant food elements at this time is that 
it is wholly impossible to put them in the 
proper place after the seed is sown. About 
August 15, after the final preparation of the 
seedbed with the smoothing harrow, sow 20 
quarts an acre of the very best timothy seed 
that can be obtained, sowing ten quarts each 
way of the field with a wheelbarrow grass 
seeder in order to secure an even seeding. 
Work this seed into the soil about 1 inch 
deep by going over it once or twice with a 
light, smoothing harrow or weeder. Roll the 
field carefully at once? to insure full and 
even germination of th seed, and then watch 
it grow. Time and money thus expended is 
well inested. 

As soon-as growth starts in the spring, 
apply 200 pounds an acre of nitrate of soda 
as a broadcast top-dressing, to insure the 
young plants an abundance of available nitro- 
gen for their use during the early spring and 
until the soil warms up and the natural store 
of nitrogen in the soil humus becomes avail- 
able. 


PREPARATIONS FOR HAYING 


Now get your machinery ready for haying, 
which will begin about July lat 3pm. The 
following tools are suggested to facilitate this 
work: One mower with good, strong .5-foot 
cutter bar, two wooden frame tedders, two 
good hay racks, 8x16 feet, one good hay loader 


| 
Number 22 


and rake, one good horse fork, extra knives, 


pulleys, knife grinder, whiffletrees, hay caps 
and extra parts. 

Cut hay when in full bloom and begin cut- 
ting after 3 o'clock each day, as the grass 
contains lowest percentage of moisture at that 
time. Begin tedding the next morning at 7 
o'clock and continue until about 10 o’clock, 
then rake into windrows and. ted. the wind- 
rows until ready to draw. Don’t cock hay 
in the field unless absolutely necessary, as it 
costs too much. When you do, cover the 
cocks with hay caps if possible. Draw hay 
from field to barn between 3 and 7 in thé 
afternoon ~and spread evenly in the mow, 
reserving one mow for rakings and stained 
hay. . 


CULTURAL METHODS FOR CORN 


P. B. NICHOLS, SUMMIT COUNTY, O 


I have been interested in corn culture for 
25 years. The early varieties, such as White 
Dent and Pride of the North, have proven val- 
uable and successful in my section. The char- 
acter of soil best adapted for the crop here is 
black loam. Our system of rotation is corn, 
oats and clover. Oats are put in as early as 
possible and harvested by the usual methods; 
the clover is seeded with oats. The land is 
thoroughly manured during the winter 
months and plowed in March if the weather 
is favorable. The plow, disk harrow, drag 
and roller are indispensable tools to the suc- 
cessful corn grower. 

The crop is put in as near May 15 as pos- 
sible. It is planted in drills with a two-horse 
seeder, With which we can put in ten acres 
a day. This is one of the best implements I 
have ever used on my place. I am not an 
extensive corn grower, putting in from eight 
to 12 acres each year, yet I find an implement 
of this sort a great labor saver and money 
maker. Some years I have my own seed, 








CUTTING A HEAVY CROP OF CLOVER WH 











EN IN BLOOM---AN APPROVED METHO 


Cutting clover when in bloom séems to be the common practice in many parts of Missouri. This is shown in the field herewith, 
photographed in Missouri last season. An attempt is made to cure in partial shade by raking after it is well wiltéd, and placing in small cocks. 
These ere allowed to stand until thoroughly cured, after which they are taken to stack or barn. 
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while others I buy it, when I want to test a 
new variety. 
$1.25 a: bushel for. - 

I haul manure direct from the stable when 
the weather and greund will permit. I do 
fot own a manure spreader, yet I hear very 
glowing accounts of this implement and be- 
lieve I shall be compelled to get one in the 
near future, as the farm labor questfon is a 
serious one. Any implement that will save 
farmers labor and simplify their work is a 
godsend to them. 


Our soi! is naturally very strong and with 


proper rotation and plenty of barnyard ma- 
nure, we have not yet required the use of 
commercial stimulants. As soon as the corn 
fs up so as to distinguish the rows, a two- 
horse riding cultivator is used. This is fol- 
lowed by a weeder and cultivator as often 
as possible until the corn\is too high for*the 
two-horse ‘cultivator. After that a one-horse 
Planet Jr with shovels is used until the corn 
fs laid by. We lay by the crop when the 
corn is in full tassel. The first cultivation ts 
wather deep, while the latter ones are shal- 
Jow. Our crop ts usually cut by about the 
datter part of September. 
dt costs us about 20 cents per bushel by this 
method. It is impossible to tell just what 
my last crop netted an acre, because much of 
it was run through the cutter without husk- 
Jag. We consider 80 bushels a fair average 
yield in this section. 

1 feed-most of my corn to my dairy cattle, 
fn fact, all the hay, grain and fodder raised 
on my farm is fed where it is produced and 
I get the results from the manure produced 
by this stock later. All fodder is run through 
a cutter before it is fed. This I find is a 
great advantage and of special value in 
handling this crop. 

I select my seed at the time of husking. 
Part of the husks are deft on the ear and 
they are tied together and hung in the gran- 
ary. To protect from mice and rats, the 
granary is set on sewer pipes and I have no 
difficulty whatever from this source. I have 
tried many varieties, but most of them have 
failed to ripen in this section, except such 
as those mentioned above. 


RAPE FOR FORAGE 


PROF W. A. HENRY 


Snglish farmers have for generations 
made extensive use of Dwarf Essex forage 
rape as a stock food. This plant may be de- 
beribed as a rutabaga run to head. The seed 
is sown broadcast, from April to July, or 
sown in drills, like rutabaga turnips, and 
cultivated, without thinning. The large, nu- 
merous, succulent leaves are generally ap- 
preciated by sheep most of all, then by swine, 
and cattle. Rape is fed off by turning stock 
directly into the field, so there is no expense 
for harvesting. As indicated above, it may 
be sown any time from early spring until 
midsummer, and furnishes food from about 
eight weeks after sowing, until it is con- 
sumed. 

At the Wisconsin station we found that an 
acre of rape when grazed off by pigs gave 
returns which indicated a food value equal 
to 2600 pounds of grain. New Jersey farm- 
ers keeping swine are urged to experiment 
with rape. Be sure to call for Dwarf Essex 
forage rape. Do not accept Bird Seed rape. 
The seed is inexpensive and the crop one of 
the easiest to raise. Sow two or three pounds 
in drills, or four or five pounds broadcast. 
on good, rich soil. Seed any time from early 
spring until July, this depending upon season 
and locality. ; 


We estimate that © 





GRAINS AND GRASSES 


THE TIMOTHY CROP IMPORTANT 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA 


The last seed I bought I paid - 


Here in southern Indiana the timothy crop 
is the farmers’ main dependence _ for 
hay. When it is to be fed upon the farm 
usually a mixed hay, clover and timothy, is 
produced. When it is to be baled and mar- 
keted, a clean timothy is grown. This brings 
the best price and is not so difficult to cure 
and handles with practically no waste. 

In some instances timothy is. sown upon 
land that has been carefully and thoroughly 
prepared along in August. With a favorable 
season it yields an abundant harvest the fol- 
lowing year. But the usual custom is to sow 
the seed with wheat, about a bushel to four 
acres. This gives an excellent stand, unless 
the season is very unfavorable. Sometimes 
the fall is very dry and the grass does not get 
sufficient start to withstand the rigors of win- 
ter. Otherwise a good catch of grass can be 
counted on. After wheat harvest, the stubble 
is mown as short as a machine can be made 
to cut it, thus getting rid of the wheat straw 
in the succeeding crop of hay. The mulch 
thus provided is beneficial to the grass, as it 
helps to retain moisture and besides gives it 
winter protection. 

A good season in May always insures a good 
yield of timothy. Our best lands not infre- 
quently yield three tons per acre, but the aver- 
age crop probably ranges from one to two 
tons. The lands especiaNy adapted to hay 
farming are found in the bottoms along our 
water courses and on the level uplands that 
were originally wet, but have been tiled and 
put in good tilth. 

The very best time to cut in order to secure 
the finest hay and most salable product fs just 
about the time the timothy blooms, or a few 
days later, or-while the stem retains its bright 
green color. Some farmers think they get a 
little larger yield by waiting longer. If there 
is a considerable acreage to cut, it is not ad- 
visable to wait too long to begin the hay 
harvest. 

To do the work well, the farmer needs a 
first-class mower, tedder, rake, loader and 
sometimes a stacker. If the hay is to go to 
the barn or shed for feeding purposes, it is 
best to start the mower in the afternoon and 
let the tedder follow and loosen it up. After 
a> second tedding, the following morning, it 
will usually do to begin taking it up about the 
middle of the forenoon, if the weather is suit- 
able for hay making. If it is not fit weather 
this work would better be postponed until it 
is settled. 

When kay is to be stacked and baled, the 
usual custem is to allow it sun and then put 
it up on some convenient spot in the field. 
A few farmers still practice the old custom of 
raking and putting it into cocks. When the 
crop has been secured in this manner, the hay 
cocks are dragged in and the stacking is done 
rapidly. 

RBALING FROM WINDROW 


It has become the custom with quite a num- 
ber of hay farmers to bale their hay direct 
from the windrow or cock and put it on the 
market. It seems that a ready market. is 
found for hay thus handled at remunerative 
prices, for it is all bright ahd clean, with no 
mold or damaged hay to be found, as is often 
the case when hay is put into stacks or ricks. 
The only thing to be carefully observed is not 
to bale hay from windrow or cock when damp 
from either dew or rain. Hay can be put 
upon the market in this way easier and cheap- 
er than In any other manner, espectally when 
labor is scarce and high priced, as it now is 
in almost all parts of the country. 

It is the custom of many farmers, who live 
close to a good market, to put their hay into 


‘ seedbed is at least moderately warm. 


barns or sheds. After the busy farming sea- 
son is over and through the winter mon<hs 
it is hauled loose to the consumer and thus 
the cost of baling is saved. 

For feeding all kinds of stock on the farm, 
I prefer a mixed hay, say half clover and tim- 
othy, and there are some markets where a 
good mixed hay finds ready sale at prices 
equal to those paid for the very best of clean 
timothy. 

It pays to fertilize. and manure the grass” 
crop the same as the grain. ‘Where lands are 
adapted to timothy and a godéd stand is se- 
cured, it will yield paying crops for at least 
three seasons. The timothy crop would not 
be considered so hard on land if the after- 
math was not pastured off in the fall. 








HANDLING CORN IN A LATE SEASON 


Po assist in developing a belated corn crop 
and bringing it to maturity.in such a season 
as this, it may be necessary to slightly modify 
the usual treatment. While cool weather in 
the corn belt has retarded planting, there is 
no reason why the preparation of the ground 
cannot be carried forward and handied with 
especial effectiveness. 

The first thing to do is to see that the 
land is well plowed, that it is thoroughly 
fined, that it is harrowed and disked at suf- 
ficient intervals to keep the seedbed in good 
condition and destroy all weeds which may 
have started. ‘This treatment also keeps the 
land open and puts it in condition to warm up 
rapidly when higher temperatures become per- 
manent. In other words, give the prepara- 
tion of the seedbed .most careful attention. 

To grow rapidly, the seed corn must have 
high germinating power and a large measure 
of vitality; consequently, the testing of the 
seed this year, should not have been neglect- 
ed under any circumstances. This is particu- 
larly true when it is remembered that much 
of the corn grown last year did not make idtal 
seed. 

In spite of the lateness of the season, it is 
highly desirable to delay planting until the 
The 
seed will then germinate rapidly and grow 
vigorously. With the warm, hot days and 
nights which are sure to come, corn growth 
will be especially rapid. 

To assist in this, begin cultivation as soon 
as the seed is planted. Go over the field with 
a smoothing harrow or a weeder. This will 
admit sunlight and air into the soil, will 
hasten germination and quick development 
and destroy weeds that have started. Con- 
tinue this frequent and thorough cultivation 
right along during the early life of the corn 
plant until the fields are laid by. : 

This is about the only special treatment that 
can be. given to corn at the present season. 
Of course, if the corn soils contain large 
amounts of vegetable matter, are open and 
porous, the chances of a big corn crop are 
much better than on heavy, compact soils 
which warm up slowly. Well draimed soils 
also will have an advantage over those that 
are not drained. A-soil free from an excess 
of moisture is naturally a warm soil. All of 
this goes to prove that on land best adapted 
to corn growing, the conditions this year will 
have the least undesirable effect. 


Spraying Cranberries with paris green or 
any other arsenical insecticide is a good pre- 
ventive for the fruit worm, if applied early 
in July. Once the fruit worm has gained 
a foothold, it is difficult to combat by spray- 
ing. For vine worms, spraying is an excel- 
lent remedy. Injury can be checked by. 
spraying a small strip in advance of their 
line of march.—[C. B. H., Wisconsin. 
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ANTICIPATING THE HAY HARVEST (6) 633 


‘WESTERN METHODS IN CUTTING TIMOTHY 


Cc. W. PUGSLEY, IOWA 


My neighbors do not agree with me in re- 
gard to the time to cut timothy; that is, all 
of them do not. Most of the timothy here, 
as well as elsewhere, is mixed with red clover, 
but there is always more of the timethy. than 
there is of the clover. I let the purpose to 
which the hay is to be put determine the time 
of cutting. If I had a great deal I would 
begin earlier than I do, so that it would not 
get too ripe. before I finished. Having just 
enough to handle nicely, it is my aim to cut 
it for cattle when it is in second bloom. For 
horses I cut after it gets a little older—-when 
it begins to show the first signs of ripening. 
If it is cut for horses so early it is toe washy. 
This condition is just what the cattle need, 
besides, there is not so much crude fiber when 
it is cut early. .The two stages of cutting also 
give us a better chance to keep ahead of our 
work. 

Perhaps it would be well to say just a word 
in reference to what I mean by second bloom. 
This term is in common use over the country, 
but really the timothy plant has but one bloom 
each season, as a rule. When the stamens of 
the flower have just burst forth from their 
glumes, I say the timothy is in first bloom. 
After the pollen has been shed and the sta- 
méns hang limp, I say it is in second bloom. 
At this stage, or very soon after, is when the 
plant should be cut if the hay is intended for 
eattle. If it is for cattle, the more clover with 
it the better. Unfortunately, clover is a little 
ahead of timothy in ripening, but not enough 
to make a very serious difference. As a rule, 
the best hay for horses is that which has the 
least clover in it, because it is very difficult 
to eure the clover properly for horse feed. 


Timothy grass cures very rapidly after it is 


cut. In a few hours, if the weather is favor- 
able, it has lost mucl, of its moisture. I have 


sometimes cut it early in the morning and 
put it in the stack in the afternoon, when I 
have been cutting it for cattle, and have the 
hay come out in very good condition. When 
cutting it for horses it cures more rapidly, 
for it is more nearly ripe and there is less 
moisture in it. However, for horses, I like 
to have it well cured, so that there will be 
no dust when it comes out in the winter, or 
the next summer. . 


TIMOTHY FOR CATTLE AND HORSES 


A very good method when cutting it for 
eattle is to cut in the afternoon, or evening, 
let lie in the swath until the next noon, then 
put in the siack. If very heavy, a tedder may 
be used to advantage. If very light, it might 
be well to rake or bunch before noon to pre- 
vent too rapid drying. It all depends on the 
condition of the grass, the atmosphere and the 
sunshine. Sach haymaker must use his own 
judgment, for methods that would be just the 
thing for one.day would be very foolish for 
another. One must always remember that 
the object is to cure the hay without too 
much intense sunshine, for we know that the 
quality will be injured if cured too rapidly 
in a bright sun; also that vines and heavy 
dews injure the hay. The finest hay I ever 
took from my mow was hay that had been 
cured without one moment of sunshine and 
without one drop of rain or dew. 

Too much pains cannot be taken if the hay 
is intended for the use of horses. Many let 
most of the curing be done while the hay is 
in small cocks, and some cover each cock with 
canvas. This method is not used much in the 
west, for here each farmer has too much to 
look after to give all things the attention they 
deserve. The hay for cattle is best stored in 
hay sheds, or may be well kept in well-built 
and well-topped stacks. Horse hay should be 
put in the mow or in hay barns, where there 
is no danger of losing it. 


LE CONTE A PROFITABLE SOUTHERN PEAR 
Cc. B. WHIDDON, GADSDEN COUNTY, FLA 

Many pears are grown in the south, but, 
as the orchards have been managed, owners 
have had very poor success in shipping and 
marketing fruit. Many have not secured a 
remunerative price, in fact, have lost money. 
This is largely owing to lack of knowledge 
as to how fruit should be gathered, graded 
and packed, and to whom it should be 
shipped. My experience has been mostly 
with the Le Conte. This variety comes into 
bearing when four or six years old from 
planting. One acre of full-grown trees may 
produce 100 to 300 barrels. The variety is 
hardy and very prolific and does well in 
nearly all the southern states. It is espe- 
cially adapted to andy soil. 

In a recent season I shipped 300 barrels 
to New York; 100 of these sold at $5 per 
barrel, the other 200 at $4.50. I have careful, 
experienced hands to do the picking and 
packing. The fruit is never shaken from the 
trees, because it bruises easily and decays 
very soon after picking. When carefully 
picked and packed, it will keep in good con- 
dition from two to four weeks. The Le 
Conte is considered one of the best varieties 
grown in the south and sells for more than 
any other kind that we can raise. 

Ether for Forcing Plants—Persian lilies 
subjected to the fumes of ether will bloom six 
days earlier in midwinter- than those not 
etherized. Any variety of plants etherized 
for 24 hours will bloom fully a month ahead 
of those not so treated. 





Disease is the direct or indirect result of 
bad management. Filth, vermin and neglect 
are the most common agents. No amount of 
drugging will prove effective where they exist. 
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MAKING SALT MARSH HAY IN CUMBERLAND COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 





This picture, true to l'fe as it relates to harvesting salt marsh hay on the sea coast, is familiar to many farmers on the Atlantic 


border. 
‘and upland. 


But the dead level and the misty background must appear strange to those accustomed to rolling meadows and expanse of valley 
This field was photographed on-the farm of H. W. Porch, near Brighton, southern New Jersey. 
as further back from the coast, with the exception of fields adjacent to the long crooked fingers of old ocean, which push 
great level stretches at high tide, often worming their way into the landscape for a mile and more. 


Methods of haying are much 
into the 
There the ground is often too soft to 


permit heavy wagons and machinery, and hand methods must be employed. Well cured marsh grass is in reasonably good demand in 
the eastern cities at a_sharp discount under the price paid for timothy and clover. 
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Why 


oultry Die 


An enormous amount of money is lost 

to poultrymen through simple neglect. 

Hens die for want of a proper tonic to pre- 

vent indigestion or ward off disease. All 

fowls, especially those in confinement, need a corrective 
or tonic—something to assist digestion, and compel 
a healthy activity of each organ. 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE- 


is such atonic. It contains iron for the blood, and ni- 
trates to eliminate poisonous matter from the system. 
* Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is not a stimulant; it acts in a natural 
* manner; compelling the organs of digestion to convert the 
| largest possible amount of food into bone, muscle, feathers, 
eggs, etc. ®Hence, itmakes the hen healthy and prolific. 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a has high medicinal proper- 
ties, being a eure for gapes, cholera, roup, indigestion, etc., 
and by its special germicidal principle, it destroys the cause 
of nearly all iitry disease. It is the prescription of Dr. 
Hess (M.D., D. V.S.) and is endorsed by the leading poultry 
associations in United States and Canada: Sold on a writ- 
ten guarantee, It costs but a penny a day for 30 fowls 
1 1-2 ibs. 25c, Mail or Express ead ae tin Canada A 


5 ibs. 12 1 $1.25 and Extreme 
25 ib. West and South, 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Bock free, 


OR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohi 


Iastant Louse Killer Kilis Lice. 
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For All Leaf-Eating Insects— 
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Codlirg Moth, Bud, Gypsy, Brown-tail and Tussock Moths, Tent Caterpillar, 
Canker Worm, Pear and Cherry Slug, Vanessa Butterfly, Maple Worm, Po- 
tato Bug, Currant Worm, Asparagus Bedtle, Cranberry Insects, etc, 


Witt 4 Arsenate 


y)) | i} 
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of Lead 


is the Perfect Insecticide 


Cannot burn or scorch the most delicate foliage; rain will not wash it off; 
it gives absolute and constant protection without the necessity of frequent 
respraying. Being white, foliage sprayed with it is réadily distinguished and 
you can see that it isthere. Highly endorsed by leading growers and Goy- 
ernment Agricultural Stations. Write for booklet, 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 415 Broad St., Boston, Mase. 








The stock is right. The prices are 
right. I will use you right. Write me 
for free descriptive catalogue con 
taining every standard variety grown 


Ontario Co., N. Y. S2nd Anniversary 


THE RIGHT SEED POTATOES 


S$. J. CONNELLY, Fishers, 


Earliest and easiest wesked, 
. ; 4 
ILE LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE fo:'=' st sptu"ree: 
value. A, of swampy iand reclaimed and made . 
‘ Prain Tile meets requirement. We also make 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
for what you wantand prices. JOHN MH, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave,, Albany, B. Ts 
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POULTRY AND BEES 


Management in Natural Swarming 


—_— — 


When a swarm is seen issuing or in 
the best thing to do is in 
general to wait, writes Frank Benton 
of United States devartment of agri- 
The weather is usually 
rather warm, and tushing about to 
get tin pans, dinner .gongs, spraying 
outfits, ete, aside from its disagree- 
ableness, may get one so excited and 
into such a perspiration as to unfit 
him to do with the bees that which 
is likely to be necessary a few min- 
utes later. The bees will probably 
gather in a'clump on a tree or bush. 

However formidable getting them 
into the hives may at first seem, noth- 
ing will be simpler than shaking 
them into their new hives, just as 
one "would pour out a measure of 
wheat or beans. If any stick to the 
basket or box, invert it and give a 
sharp thump with one edge against 
the ground. If the hive has been 
standing in the shade so that the 
boards. composing it are not heated, 
and if it be now well shaded and 
plenty of ventilation be given above 
and below, the bees are almost cer- 
tain to take possession at once and 
begin work’ actively. 


The securing of swarms can be 
made, however, even simpter than 
this by. having the colonies placed 


several feet apart on a smooth lawn 
or dooryard and clipping one wing of 
each laying queen so as to prevent 
her flying. The prime of first swarm 
from each hive is accompanied by 
the old queen, and if she be clipped 
She will of- course fall from . the 
alighting board to the ground and 
may be secured in the cage. The 
bees will-circle about a few times and 
return. Meanwhile the only thing for 
the attendant to do is to replace the 
parent colony by an empty hive. The 
returning bees will enter the- latter 
and the queen may be allowed to go 
in with them, the cage being placed 


|| with its open end directly against the 


entrance to insure this. The swarm 
is thus made to hive itself. 

The parent colony removed to a 
new~-stand a rod or more away will 
rarely give a second swarm. But to 
make certain all queen cells except 
one may be cut out four or five days 
after the issuance of the first swarm. 
At the same time one-third to one- 
half of the remainin.s bees of the re- 
moved colony May be shaken at the 
entrance of the hive containing the 
swarm. 

The shaking out of additional bees, 
coupled with the removal of all 
queen cells but one, will prevent for 
the time all further swarming from 
the given hive, and in most instances 
end it for the season. The bees thus 
added to the newly hived swarm, 
even though too young to enter the 
fleld at once as honey gatherers, will 
nevertheless release from inside work 
an equal number of older bees, 

Bach second, third and other after- 
swarm, it should ‘be borne in mind, 
is accompanied by one or more unim- 
pregnated queens, and these must not 
be clipped until they have flown out 
and mated. The regular deposition 


Big Profits in Capons 


Secure easy—soon 
learned. mplete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid €2.50, 


pe Worm 
Poultry’ Mark 












Capon Book 





er Me . 
French Siting KnifeS0e 





6. P. Pilling & Son Co, 2252 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa 

















of eggs in worker cells 
always be regarded as 


may nearly 


a safe sign 


that mating has taken place. Eggs 
will usually be found in such cellg 
within the first ten days of the 


queen’s life. After-swarms may re- 
main in the air, circling about for 
some time, and they frequently clus- 
ter high. This is a good reason, in 
addition. to the more important fact 
that their issuance is not consistent 
with the production of the most sur- 
plus honey, for-the prevention of all 
after-swarming. 


Summer Feeding of Winter Layers 








For pullets raised for winter laying 
my summer feeding is as follows: In 
the morning, a mash of equal parts 
bran, middlings, corn meal and hulled 
oats, mixed with skim milk, just 
enough to crumble. It should not be 
wet. At ‘noon, good. quality whole 
wheat. At, night cracked corn. Fresn 
water at all times, with grit, charcoal 
and beef scraps in feed boxes where 
the pullets can go and help them- 
selves, occasionally substituting some 
good grain, or boiled potatoes for a 
change will be reiished. This is the 
best daily summer menu that I know. 
[W. J. Kilts, Otsego County, N Y. 

If a poultryman has good blood in 
his stock the best way to keep it is 
to sée that the eggs from. his best 
hens only, fertilized by his best male 
breeders, are used for incubatian. If 
he has only poor blood stock, let him 
buy a breeding pen or a few sittings 
of eggs from a noted breeder, or pick 
out his best hens and buy a breeding 
rooster of superior quality, mating 
him to these hens. The next season, 
mate this male to his pullets, and the 
earliest coekerel to the old hens. Do 
not introduce new blood each year. 
I have seen very good results from 
picking out from a mixed flock a 
male that had in a marked degree 
the qualities needed and mated to a 
few good hens bought for the pur- 
pose; followed by breeding in line.— 


Cc. W. Bixby, . Plymouth County, 
Mass. 
The most practical way to intro- 


duce new blood in the flock is to buy 
a vigorous young cockerel of good 
breed and‘mate him with 12 or 15 of 
the best hens. If it is not convenient 
to yard them two cockerels may be 
allowed to run with the entire flock. 
Both cockerels should be of the same 
breed, and if possible, closely related, 
and all other males discarded. The 
next season select the most promising 
pullets, regardless of color, and breed 
them to ceckerels as nearly of their 
ewn size as possible, preferably of 
the same stock. The second season 
should show a vast improvement on 
the old stock—[S. 8S. Sammenig, 


' Howard County, Ma. 


I keep wheat, buckwheat, bran and 
shorts in the pullets’ feeding troughs 
at all times, with plenty of meat 
scraps and grit. They usually begin 
to lay in October.—[{W. J. Weber, 
Cayuga County, N Y. 

An Acknowledgment—W ec are in 
receipt of the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool company’s latest Book of Ref- 
erence. From the exceedingly attrac- 
tive full color front cover to the new 
cuts of their mammoth factory on 
the back page, this book is full of 
facts, interesting and valuable to the 
sportsman or anyone, in fact, who is 
interested in firearms and their prop- 
er care. Interesting chapters on am- 
munition, points on shooting, how tc 
purchase firearms, sights, etc, make 
this a valuable acquisition to an) 
man’s library. Anyone who wil 
write the J. Stevens Arms & Too 
company, Chicopee Falls, Mass, men: 
tioning this journal ‘and asking fo! 
catalog No 52, and inclosing 5 cent: 
to cover postage, will receive thi 
valuable publication free. 





























The Latest Menace to Horticulture 


In the very recent past fragmen- 
tary- notes from the department of 
agriculture at Washington have 
brought news of the introduction of 
another and serious scale pest. This 
is known as the terrapin scaie (Bule- 
canium nigrofasciatum), and authen- 
tic specimens have been received by 
the bureau of: entomology from every 
state east of the Mississippi river, and 
from Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Minriesota and Ontario. Fur- 
ther detailed information has just been 
made public in a special bulletin pre- 
pared by J. G. Sanders of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, and from this we 
herewith print a liberal abstract. The 
bulletin says that this species of scale, 
more conspicuously marked than any 
other of the genus, is the most gen- 
erally injurious one. In consequence 
in- 


of its wide range of food plants, 

cluding both wild and cultivated trees, | 
“ft must be considered a dangerous 
pest, which may be controlled, but 


never eradicated.” 

This scale insect can .be recognized 
and identified, especially while in, the 
hibernating winter stage, when it ap- 
pears as a reddish hemispherical scale 
mottled with radiating streaks of black 
which are especially conspicuous 
about the margin Occasionally indi- 
viduals are found which are entirely 
red or black. This species of scale 
has been known in very circumscribed 
limits, as far back as 1872, when it 
was found upon peach trees of Hills- 
boro, Mo. For many years the terra- 
pin scale has been considered a spe- 
cific enemy of the peach, and at pres- 
ent it is infesting a large number of 
host plants, including many varieties 
of peach and cultivated plum,. various 
species of wild plums and cherries, 
apple, pear, quince, maple, sycamore, 
ete. Very small ~ parasitic four- 
winged flies are the greatest benefac- 
tor in the control of this insect. 

The lime-sulphur wash, so effica- 
cious in controlling the San Jose 
scale is worthless for treating the ter- 
rapin scale. Kerosene emulsion has 
proved to be the most effective rem- 


edy for the control of this pest. This 
emulsion, when properly made, can 
be sprayed with safety on any tree 
during the dormant period at the 
strength of 20 to 25%. A _ nozzle 


throwing a fine spray should be used. 
Care should always be exercised to 


prevent. the liquid from running 
down the trunk of the tree and col- 
lecting about the roots, as the oil 


which will be retained about the roots 
for an indefinite period might seri- 
ously injure or kill the tree. 








ALSIKE AND ALFALFA GROWN AT MIDDLEPORT NEW YORK 





Spraying for Apple Blotch 





Excellent opportunities were. af- 
forded’ W. M. Scott and A. L. 
Quaintance, experts of the United 


States department of agriculture, for 
observing the effect of spraying with 
bordeaux in the control of apple 
blotch in an orchard of 100 Ben Davis 
trees, 18 years old, fairly vigorous 
and in good condition. Twenty-four 
trees were set aside as checks and 
left untreated. The trees were 
sprayed May 4, about four days after 
the petals had fallen, May 8, June 12, 
June 26, July 17 and August “4, six 
times in all. 

The crop was picked September 19 
to 27. The fruit from each of the 
several sprayed and unsprayed trees 
was classified according to injury. The 
windfalls were included in the counts, 
so that practically every apple pro- 
duced by the trees was taken into 
account. The first count of windfalls 
was made August 4, to get their clas- 
sification. before they decayed. The 
fruit that fell subsequently was clas- 
sified at the time th> crop was har- 
vested. About 90% cf the crop from 
the sprayed trees remained free from 
the apple blotch disease, while about 
75% of the crop on the unsprayed 
trees was destroyed. 

In cases where only one side of an 
apple was reached by the spray, owing 
to some obstruction, the spots de- 
veloped on the unsprayed side. This 
emphasizes the importance of driving 
the mixture into all parts of the tree. 
Since the period of infection is about 








A LATE JUNE HAY FIELD IN SOUTHWESTERN OHIO 


A. Stump of’ Montgomery county, O. 


Harvest under way on farm of D. 


the same as that of bitter rot, it ap- 


pears that the same treatment is ap- | 
In connec- | 


Plicable to both diseases. 
tion with some bitter rot experiments 


conducted in the same orchard, it de- | 


veloped that the early applications 
were not necessary for the control of 
the blotch. In fact, trees that were 
sprayed the first four dates had 46.6% 
of the crops affected with blotch, 





Good Profits in Dairying are possi- 
ble for all as shown in the experience 
of S. W. Coleman of Sedalia,.Mo. In 
a little booklet which we have just 
received from the Vermont farm ma- 
chine company, makers of the U 8 
Cream Separators, Mr. Coleman tells 
of hie success. On a farm of only ten 
acres, with but seven cow's, the total 
receipts were $1651, and the expenses 
$819, leaving a profit of $832. His 
cows averaged 400 pounds of butter 
a year, and the butter has taken the 
first prize at his state fair five years 
out of six. When we realize 
that many farmers who keep 
cows do not clear as much as Mr 
Coleman does with his herd of only 
seven, it seems there is much room 
for improving the stock. In this book- 
let, Mr Coleman tells what kind of 
cows he keeps, what he feeds, and 
how he gets so much cream from the 
milk. We urge our readers, who are 
interested in making their cows pay 
a bigger profit, to write for a copy. 
It will be sent free to those address- 
ing the Vermont Farm Machine Co, 
Bellows Falls, Vt, asking for Profit 
Booklet No 6, 141, 1381, 


more 


In Baling Hay the farmer is nat- 
urally anxious to have things move 
right along without interruptions or 
breakage or other delay. The baling 
press is just as important as any 
other piece of machinery used on the 
farm. As we look at it, you will be 
just as sure, perhaps more sure, of 
having the baling go on uninterrupt- 
edly if you buy the well known Eli 
press, as with any press you can find 
The Eli is an old timer. The name 
“Eli” is not just one press, but it is 
the name applied to the long line of 
presses—38 styles and _  sizes—which 
has been develéped through many 
years of hay press building by the 
Collins Plow Company, 11138 Hamp- 
shire St, Quincy, Ill. If you want a 
press of great power and speed, the 
Eli Power Press will take your eye 
It does the work with a speed and 
a nicety that delights the hay man 


The continuous travel horse press is | 


just as much of a favorite in its class. 
If you are not engaged in doing con- 
tract baling, this style will perhaps be 
best adapted to your needs. A cata- 
log giving all particulars of the en- 
tire Eli line will be mailed free to 
anyone writing for it who mentions 
American Agriculturist. 





| SPRAY 


POTATOES 


To accomplish results you 


TRACTION SPRAYER 
For large fields. Sprays.6 
rows at a time, any width 
1% pounds pressure turns 
leaves so solution gets to all 

nerate power. 


our low priced A to Be Nok Easy fast 
wp uto Spray No. 1. : 

work with hand power. Satinfaction guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue—All Styles and Sizes and prices, 
The E.C. Brown Ce., 24 Jay St., Rochester, H.Y. 
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Favorite in every great pota- 
to growing cistrict. Get free catalog. 


The Hoover-Proat Co., Leck Box li, Avery, 0. 












full information FREE. Write Today, We Pay 





the fact | 


H. L. HURST MFG Co., 


PRAT waison 





Q rao Monarch and other sprayers. W 


URST POTATO& 
ORCHARD SPRAYER 


ON FREE TRIAL. 
Ne wos a A ta a me whee 
convenient. Sprays Everythiag— 
Trees; Potatoes, Truck eto. 4 rows 
ata time—20 acres e day. 






Your © extra yield one secre 
will pay it first season. A bog can 
operate it. GUARANTEED FIVE 
YEARS, Wholesale (where 
mo agent), AGENTS WANTED. 
After trial, if you keep it—pay when you can. Srecial FREE 
OFFER for first one in each locality, “SPRAYING GUIDE” and 


57 Herth 
















Four Row Potato 
Sprayer 

Covers 30 to 40 acres per day, 
Straddles 2 rows, sprays 4ata 
time, Wheels adjust for different 
widths. posare to any fineness and gearing 
of pump to wheel of cart ci ves any pressure desired. 
Automatic agitator and suction sirainer cleaner, It 
never spoils foliage or clogs. Free instructionand for- 
mula book shows the famous, Garfield, Empire King, 
ite for it. 
ELD FORCE PUMP CO., Wo.10 111m Sr. Exasma, #. ¥, 
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HAY PRESSES 


Gt ped en han the bes 
ofother makes to earn 6 per cent interest 
as follows, or no ° 

The Alligator 6% Int. on $13687.0 
4 


o Favorite o “ o 
“ Hercules“ “ 

Great Money Makers. 

For conditions address 

Jd. As SPENCER, 








ard. Lead 


for ittoday. . > ~~ 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshl 





‘Elr Nay Press. 


HORSE and BELT 
POWER. 
38 styles and sizes of 
Presses. 
ears the stand- 
i work, Gpends easy 
of wor » cas 
and safe tin, 4 4 






For many 











BALE 








re St., QOvincy, ills. 
1S TONS 


a pay HAY 


Say “Baler Book” on a postal to us and we 
will serd you free a book telling the results of 
our experience since i807 making hay presses, 
You want profit, so should spend a nny to 
learn about our Gem Full Circle Steel Baler and 
how we save you about $5 in price and sell you 
&@ press which will save you as much more each 
year in repairs and do the most work. Patent 
power head, short trip lever arms, long plung- 
er stroke with quick rebound, large feed open- 
ing and two charges for each round of the 
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hordes of imitations. 


i/ and fire resisting. Doesmot rot, melt, creck, 
tear or corrode. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
if General Offices; . 


y / cuca sr. Lous Kansas City Puang.pHiA Boston ATLANTA 


FOR PROFITS FROM 





RvsEROID ROOFING 

is adapted to all kinds 
of buildings —factories, fous- 
dries, farm buildings, churches, 
residences. It represents the acme 
of perfection in ready-to-lay roofing. 


It is the pioneer and has proven 
itself proof against the attacks of the|} 


Durable, water-proof, weather-proof 


Write for prices and samplete 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Let Me “Quote You My 
Direct Price On A 


Split. Hickory Buggy 


1 will save you money—30 to 50%—on a high- 


| grade Buggy. 


j 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


ond my "Baggies es are guaranteed for two years. I am willing to take all 
the ehances of your not liking one of my frm HICKORY Vehieles—] 
all of the risk of the transactio 


| will shoulder 
Ido the 


wind 





. Tae Vehicle Book is better th 


aay ou: 3 fil: ten storerooms. 

nish. tter where you pany = buy 

direct plan pelts . Ita plan . bw 

Saves you a tot of money an 

fot you a Vehicle made-to order 
our taste. 


purer if peown, in picture is my 
3001 SPLI 10k Y BEBOLAL—40% 


more exclusive ae wh in this Bi 
than on any other made. masy 


of this one Buggy, 


Let Me ec Postage 
on my Big, Oa’ 
To You, ‘rite for it 
DAY—a postal will do 


| Sa ae 
- Why NotSend for Big 1907 FREE Catalogue 
of SPLIT HICKORY Vehicles Now Ready? 


ie eee than ev: 
= line of high-grade Harness. This Free C Catalogue brings inito your 
rade es and Harness ever put into a book—pho' 
i make Buggies to order—giving 
ing a Buggy 
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I sell direct from my factory on 


business in‘the world. eeeey Buggy I sell goes 
TRIAL—and can be returned at my expense 


les oe Bn a and a 
ome = greater dis- 
phs and oe ons of Bug- 

options as to style and 
yhat-lbave wsay about my 


er before—contains over 125 


you should hear whi 


Address me personally, 
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load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 




















to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 









See OUR GUARANTEE of 
(ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 








© Henve ano Coven Cuae 
A Specific for Wind and Throst 
troubles. 25 years in Veterin- 
ary practice, 15 gears on the 
market, provesits worth. One 
to two cans will effect 
® permazent cure 
Heaves, $1.00.per can. Ali 
pa. or sent direst, express prepaid. 
Bend for booklet of endorsements, 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohie 
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MACHINES 
Over %o ‘sizes and styles for irtlling either deep or 

















THE GOLDEN HOOFS 


From Sheepfold to Grass 


JOHN CAMPBELL, ONTARIO 





Making a rapid change from dry 
feeding in the yards to the rank flush 
growth of grass, frequently seen in 
the fields during May, often: makes 
trouble, even to the attentive shep- 
herd. This season, with long contin- 
ued cold weather, and little grass as 
yet, though the middle of May is near 
at hand, the flock is apt to fall off in 
condition unless special precautions 
are taken. 

In the first case when grassds abun- 
dant, the danger is that the sheep, if 
allowed out when hungry, are apt to 
gorge themselves, bringing on scours 
or possibly indigestion. Ewes suck- 
ling lambs may, from over-abundance 
of milk, get udder disorders. With 
present existing conditions, the ten- 
dency is for the flock, after getting a 
run te the fields, to get indifferent 
about the dry feed offered 
barns at night. There is not enough 
grass as yet to afford them good 
living, and still # is relished so much 
that the more substantial dry feed is 
not palatable. 

WHAT MUST BE DONE. 

What we must aim at, to offset 
their likes and dislikes, is to make 
the barn feed so to their taste that 
at least a large share of the indoor 
feed will be eaten. At present my 
method is to pulp mangels and mix 
in ground oats and bran, all prepared 
half a day before using. The clover 
or alfalfa hay now getting very dry 
and harsh, is spread out on the barn 
floor above sheep pens and thoroughly 
sprinkled with water the day before 
it is fed. The dampening makes it 
succulent and sets free the sweet 
aroma given off by well made hay. 

In the morning,. first the mixed 
mangels and grain are fed and an 
hour later the moistened hay is given 
in sufficient quantity to satisfy, but 


not to leave much, if any, in the 
racks. Soon after this the flock is 
ready forthe field. Then early in 


the evening the sheep are taken in 
and a small feed of hay is placed in 
racks. Two hours later a small feed 
ef mixed roots and grain is fed. 

As grass gets more plentifel, and 
nourishing, the indoor feeding is 
gradually lessened in quantity until 
no further need of it is observed. 
When it is desired to have the young 
lambs grow rapidly, as breeders of 
pure bred sheep usually do, 
trough feeding must be continued 
the season through. The separate pen 
with the lamb creep is a necessity. The 
youngsters soon learn where the dain- 
ties are to be found, though for a 
time in late May or early June they 
may be quite indifferent to whatever 
tempting provision may be made. 
The grass for a time seems to fully 
satisfy, and it is their full comfort 
and satisfaction we must cater to if 
we aim at having the best results. 
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Value of Skim Milk—Nineteen trials 
with separator skim milk, fed in con- 
junction with cornmeal at the Wis- 
consin experiment station, show that 
where not over three pounds skim 
milk are fed, with each pound corn- 
meal, that 327 pounds skim milk 
are equal in feeding value to 100 








shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted on 
wheels or on sills. V ith engines or horse powers 
Strong, simple and @urable. Any mechanic can operate 
them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS. - . ithaca, N. Y 
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cures lamencss, splint, curb, 
«colic, founder, inom, etc. Stand | 
ing offer, good everywhere: $100. for a 
fatlure — wesay it will cure. *"Vete 
grinacy npertenee. free. 100 pages, | 
the perfect home horse doctor. Write for ® copy. 
‘ Tuttie’s Elixir Co., 
| BO Beverly St., Boston, Meee. — 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 
82 Bt. Gavriel Street, Montreal, 


THRIFTY FARMERS 3° are invited to settle in the | 
tate of Maryland, where they 
will find a delightful and healthful climate, first 
class markets for their products and plenty of land 
at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive pam- 
»hiets will be sent free upon application to State 
ard of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 








} pound cornmeal, 
| pounds 
| pounds skim milk saved 100 pounds 


pounds cornmeal. When feeding one 
with three to five 
separator skim milk, 446 


cornmeal. When feeding as much as 


seven to nine pounds skim milk, with . 


each pound cornmeal, it required 552 


| pounds skim milk to equal 100 pounds 


cornmeal. The average of ali the 
experiments is that 475 pounds skim 
milk, er say 500, in round numbers, is 
equal te 100 pounds cornmeal. Still 
further simplified, we may remem- 
ber that 5 pounds skim milk is as 
good as a pound of cornmeal for feed- 
jing pigs.—[Prof W. A. Henry, 
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bow! pr. twice every But 
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bucket bowl. "like either 





Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
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FLEMING BEOS., Chemists, 
221Unton Stock Yards, Obicage, IL 








Not One Cent to Pay 
to Try the Champion 
Pgeoe Cooler-Aerator 


We want you to 
isn == your own a 
= wend te ms vir wt Seal 
a beck at ow eet, cond 











OWN A FACTORY 
And make $10.00 a day mak- 
Doacress Building 
locks. 4 
tnand for 51 mo Ks 
and im- 


nae promt Machine 


p. = $33 


Guaranteed and sent on trial. and cement 
only mea pase It f yon vadcpertt it will 
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y to and make your own 
gate grat teby Broce. 
The Pettyjohn Co., 542 B Sixth St, Tere faite, tnd. 


No More Blind Horses For Specific Ophthalmia 
on Blindness andother sore 


§ cyes. Barry Co., end City, lowa, bave sare cure 
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For Greater National Uairy Show 

The decision of the executive com- 
mittee in locating the next meeting of 
the National dairy sHow at the Union 
stock yards in the great exposition 
building, was an official act of the 
greatest importance. The date has 
been: set for October 10+19. 

The building is 600x310 feet. There 
will be 30,000 square feet, exclusive of 
aisles, substantially prepared and ar- 
ranged for exhibits of all kinds of 
medern appliances arid improved ma- 
chinery used ‘in the dairy, on the 
farm, in the creamery, in milk plants 
and ice cream factories, as well as 
such. as are used as adjuncts or in 
close relationship to dairying. 

Among the many interesting exhib- 
its, there will be working dairies, san- 
itary milk plants and educational ex- 
hibits made by the United. States de- 
partment of agriculture andthe 
national association. of dairy instruc- 
tors and investigators. An. attrac- 
tive: program will be prepared for 
meetings of creamery butter makers 
ami, dairy farmers. Renowned edu- 
caters along these lines will address 
these meetings. 


The Manare Spreader on Milly Land 


G G GRISWOLD, LAKE COUNTY, 0 
} 


I heave been reading the articles 
and comments 6n the: economy of the 
use of the manwtre spreader, which I 
believe: to. be. a@ saver of labor, time 
an@ menure: whem and@ where condi- 
tions are favorable, but I think we 
have here a scope of farm land that 
would be diffeult to manure. with, a 
spreader. We have many side hills 
so. steep they cam be plowed only by 
throwing the furrow down the Rill, 
Also miuch of the miarure is nijade 
during the Wiriter, and as farm help 
is véry hard to get during the farm- 
ing’ séason, as much as possible of 
this is Hauied out om @ sled When tHe 
snow is quite deep and unloadedd: im 
small compact heaps to be spread as 
soom as the ground is thawed, Much 
menure’ is also sliedded from the nux 
merous towns to complement the 
home supply. Now, could a spreader 
be used successfully under these con- 
ditions? Even in the absence of 
snow, When <he manure could be 
hauled out on < spreader, the danger 
of loss of the elements of fertility in 
spreading on frozen ground would be 
great.—fJ. F. Thomas; Pennsylvania, 

In my opinion and practice, I have 
come to .the conclusion that the ma- 
nure spreader of the present has been 
brought to so high a state of perfec- 
tiom that it can be used to spread 
practically all grades of manure 
everywhere that farm machinery, 
such as binders, mowers, two-horse 
cultivators, etc; may be used. There 
is, of course, some difference in the 
eiliciency o* the various makos; some 
will work better on one grade of ma- 
nure than others. 

All. spreaders consist primarily of 
a wagon with either stationary bot- 
tom and endless slatted belt to move 
the manure rearward, or a movable 
bottom for the same purpose and a 
cylinder or beater set transversely of 
the rear end, which through gear 
mechanism is made to revolve at a 
more or less high rate of speed; tear- 
ing. and. pulverizing the manure into 
small. pieces and spreading, it evenly 
over the ground the width, of. the box. 
There is no question but these ma- 
chines fine the manure. and’ spread. it 
much more evenly than is. possible 








by hand, 

On the hilly land Mr Thomas 
speaks of; it will be necessary to 
have’ more power to operate the 


spreader; a.two-horse machine would 
require three horses, at least, for this 
exceedingly hilly ground. The loss 
from: spreading on hilly ground’ while 
frozen: would be more than on level 
ground and thus a covered barnyard 
or shed! woul@ come in very handy 


DAIRY 


and quickly pay for itself_in not only 
Mr Thomas’ case, but many others; 
as it provides a safe place to store 
the manure for a short time while 
the conditions are. unfavorable to 
spread it om the oper fields. And if 
the nvarrure shed is provided with a 


loft above for the storing of straw | 


and refuse products of the farm suit- 
able for ,manure, then this can be 
mixed with the stablé manure by 
turning the stock in for exervise. 


We have our arrangements about | 
completed, for han@ling manure on the } 


above plan; our barn is 38xS2 feet, 
the 20 head of stock, cows and 
horses, are in stalls on. the south side 
of the basement, and a manure car 
runs immediately behind, conveying 
the manure directly into the spreader, 
which stands under the covered barn- 
yard. The manure is spread as fast 
as made, unless the ground is too 
soft or the weather too bad. Under 


such conditions, it is dumped in the. |, 


covered yard, where if kept well 
tramiped: and mixed it is safe from 
fire-fanging, leacking and freezing. 





Making, Export Clicese——-The fout 
great principles. in making export 
cheese are sweet, clean,. wholesome 
milk, cool curing. and a4 clean man 
an@ factory. High, grade export 
cheese cannot be produced witheut 
these essertialities, Keeping records 
of operations is very necessary. Acid+ 
ometer must be used: in determining 
acidity: The amount of acid will 
vary decidedly in different localities 
and kind of feed supplied the. herd 
The wiré cure’ knife is preferable 
The cur@ must be: cooked according 
to acidity. The cooking should never 
exevsed 60-02 degrees. 
producing export stock is to Have a 
cheese that is’ meaty and smooth, pos- 
sessing a silky fine texture.—[Gedrge 
H. Barr, Seé Ont Dairyman’s assnm 





Getting Profit Out of Potatoes— 


Each year competition is becoming 
keener in handling and marketing 
crops. Farmers must study every 
way to cut down cost of production 
and get all the profit possible, to off- 
set increased cost of living and still 
have something on the right side of 
the ledger. The lateness of the sea- 
son has caused apprehension among 
grain farmers, with possible short 
crops, and this means the necessity of 
making the most out of- every field 
preduct. Potatoes will receive much 
consideration, and the man who 
“makes good’’ with this money crop, 
is the one who takes advantage of 
every means of producing at lowest 
cost. One of the best examples of 
labor saving machinery is the potato 
digger, and an investment in one will 
surely pay. In this connection we 
want to call the favorable attention 
of our readers to the remarkable of- 
fer now being made by D. Y. Hallock 
& Sons of York, Pa, which will en- 
able every farmer to investigate with- 
out cost. In brief, the Hallocks, whom 
we have favorably known for many 
years, offer to ship you one of their 
latest 1907. O K Potato Diggers with 
privilege of putting it to the test on 
your own ’-farm, and at their expense. 
zead the particulars on the last cover 
page of this number. The O K is 
probably the lightest draft of any 
digger on the market, many farmers 
testifying that two horses will draw 
it as easily as four with other makes. 


This, with the thoroughness of the 
work, the hand labor saved, the ra- 
pidity in: harvesting, and the clean 


manner in' which: the digger does the 
work, meres it well worth while for 
any farmer to investigate it. You can 
be assured of faf& treatment in your 
dealings. Write at once, using the 
convenient coupon on last page, and 
get further particulars: Do it today; 
the printed déscriptive matter will in- 
terest’ you and mot cost you a’ cent. 
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STRONG ws DURAB: 


Compact, all the parts ack 
justed and sane ie together i ong and at the 
sami¢e time, strong, well built, easy to keep in order and 
light running—these are the features you want to 
find im a cfeam separator before you buy ome. And 


when: you see a 
tl CREAM 
e e SEPARATOR 


you wont Have to look any farther. It has them alt. 

Pint” s why it outwears all other makes, 
is what the “cheap” separators lack, 

yet it is. most important. We Have received letters 

from many users of the U. S. Separators who have run theif ma- 
chines every day for ro years and more with, entire satisfaction. 

Our big, handsome, new catalogue shows plainly all about the 
construction and) wonderful skimming records of the U.S) It 
will interest you. For free copy write us tliis way, “Send cate- 
logue numberAG ”, addressing 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE pavesmene nt — Palls, Vt. 
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Chico, rose, Wir, Minneaprly Minn» 8 Tiny hy hg 
maha Neb., San Francisco, 
aes » Hamilton, Ont., Witaepeg, Man.and Calgary, Alem 





Address all letters to Bellowe Pails, Vt. 439 
FOR THIS 


Only $29.75 LOW DO 
AMERICAN 
fay Cream Separator 


' Guaranteed to Skim Closer than any Separator In the World 
\ Sold direct'from the factory. We are the oldest: exclusive manufac 
> turers.of'iiandiseparators in America, You save all agert’s, dealer’¢ 
oF evernmail order liouse profits. We have the most liberal 96 DA ¥§ 
IAL, freightpaid.ofier. Write for it'today. Gur new, low dowm 
waist high separator is.the finest, highest quality machine on the 
mn 6t; no other separator compares with it in close skimming, 
ease of cleaning, easy running, simplicity, strength or quality 
Our own (the manufaetorer’s) jong term guarantee protects you 
on every AMERICAN Machine. Don’t buy a separator fram any 
agent, dealer, 6r mail order house; don’t make any. contract or 
agree.aent ; don’ t accept any Machine finally until you run a few 
gallons of milk through our new, comfortable waist high AM ERT: 
N. Use it every day fcr a month-and cee hew i? cutclesces: every ctlicr mechire, 
We can ship immediately. Let us sendé yen ournew Cream Sep- 
arator Offer, It’s different from any other, just as our new, waist 
high AMERG@AWis miles in advance, years ahcad of any other sep- 

arator in the world. 
Write for our great offer on our new waist high model, 
Address 


American Separator Co., ox 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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7 Like a “National” BankN 
The National Cream Separator is 
/ aniline CERTAIN Than Others 


{ “ ” 

You putiyour money imthe strongest, safest, “most certain’ bank you can find 
e —a jonal onhvesnupe tt 8s backed by ¥ BA Covremest That's 3% 
only kind of a Cream Se ou will find it safe to buy—a 
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“National” because it is = Pt 000 cattafiod anere. Bee oat 
heartily endorse it, an the reliable makers, who 
Gaara itto Yous oe send you 100 Reasons why The National 
@ for 4 ‘or you everything that any other Separ- 
‘sire oo Tondo bette fourths of the time. Let us 
better ana int pays for itself faster—gets more 
or fat mane easier than others so even a boy can run _ 

' ie why it’s the easiést cleaned with only 2 parts wee 
™ tocleanin3 minutes. Read what this man says: \ = YY 
\ “We havé used a NATIONAL for 7 years and it is if 

> * 
2 






ood work ver, Have made the price 
» tee she oa tn extra orcas id quvte. ‘Simply could 
not porn without The National, We seil cream 
{ for ioe cfeam. It runs light anit (s easy to clean. 
. \ _ —M. W. MORELAND, New Haven, Pa." 
NI —¥ your milk end. lose 5 of it. Write 
1? et ‘or you aye a demo 
saaret = fA 1 will do saving 
hard work for you 
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Cures Strained Pu Anki 
» Lymphangitis, 3 ses .. 
Ss "el ings. Lameness 
"ain Quick; withow 
. BMstering, remavts the pete, = 
laying the on 4 wp. tto 
-00 bottle, Pivered with ‘tail 
directions. Book 5-0, free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for man- 
kind, $1.00 Bottle. Cutes Strains, 
Gout, Varicose Veins, Varicocelé, 
Hydrocele, Prostatitis, kills pain. 


F. YOUNG, P."D. F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 
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‘Copyright, 1907, by Orange Judd Conipany 
Trademark Registered 


Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 


‘ SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE LLAR 
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The initial suit brought against the 
New York cotton exchange, looking 
toward reform in its methods of grad- 
ing cotton, has been lost. But those 
behind the movement are evidently 
very much in earnest, and now go to 
the appellate division of the supreme 
court of New York. It is probable 
that the suit will not be brought to 
trial before next fall, when it is inti- 
mated the southern cotton association 
may also take a hand ip its prosecu- 
tion. The movement will, be watched 
with keen interest by cotton grow- 
ers everywhere. Meanwhile, adverse 
weather and crop conditions through- 
out portions of the south create the 
impression that the coming harvest 
may prove far short of a full one, un- 
Jess there is an immediate change for 
the better. 
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A certain contingent in the apple 
trade is evidently trying to bear the 
market for the 1907 crop before or- 
chards have completed the blossom- 
ing period. The trade papers are giv- 
ing publicity to the opinion that 
Europe will have a big crop of apples 
and probably of other fruits; there~ 
fore the inference that exporters of 
‘American and Canadian apples must 
be obliged to face this fact, and 
should govern themselves accordingly. 
It is a-far cry to our apple harvests 
mext October, and certainly the testi- 
mony of the past two months shows a 
material shortage in important sec- 
tions, notably the southwest. Finally, 
those who year in and year out close- 
ly read the market and crop reports 
in American Agriculturist, do not 
need to be told that. whatever. the 
size of the European crop, it. is very 
largely out of the way before our own 








EDITORIAL 


splendid apples are ready for ship- 
ment. England and the continent 
produce a good many apples, but 
largely of summer and autumn varie- 
ties, so that the markets of London, 
Liverpool, Antwerp, and even France 
and Germany,.are usually ready for 
fruit from this side by the time cold 
weather sets in. It is too early to 
inaugurate a campaign looking 
toward “dollar a barrel’ apples in 
this country. 


Regulation of freight. rates, in the 
estimation of the public at large, is 
more hopeful as a result of agitation 
and legislation at the various state 
capitols and at Washington. The in- 
terstate commerce commission has its 
hands full, and occasionally surprises 
shippers by a decision favorable to 
the transportation companies. So 
long as these decisions are just, no 
one, shipper, producer, or consumer, 
has any reason to find fault. The 
commission is very properly organ- 
ized to stand for fair treatment on all 
sides. One of its most recent hear- 
ings, undertaken last week, has to do 
with charges made by 8000 members 
of the American fruit union against 
a southern transportation company 
for maintaining alleged unreasonable 
rates on shipments of strawberries 
from producing sections to Cincinnati. 
The decision has not beeh made pub- 
lic, but these considerations . must 
prove helpful. Another fight is on, 
looking toward forcing railroads to 
charge only for actual weight of bar- 
rels of apples, instead of estimating 
loosely, and of course on the safe side 
for the transportation company. 








The apple crop should be wisely han- 
dled, whether large or small. In a full 
yéar prices are low for even the best 
fruit, and seconds and culls are a 
drug on the market. In a short year 
apples of inferior quality should also 
be wisely handled in order to insure 
reasonable profits. Not long ago Amer- 
ican Agriculturist presented some in- 
teresting facts about the possibilities 
and probabilities of greatly increas- 
ing our export trade in fresh and 
dried fruits. Next week, along similar 
lines we will tell the situation with re- 
gard to the demand for apples in the 
manufacture of apple butter and jel- 
lies. This is a branch of the trade 
not well understood by farmers, and 
the investigation just completed, with 
printed results to appear June 8, 
should be read with discernment. 


According to official figures we have 
lost, for the time being at least, three- 
fourths of our export trade in canned 
beef. This is not a loose statement, 
because actual figures prove it. Dur- 





‘ing ten months of the fiscal year 1907, 


total exports of canned beef were 
only 13,000,000 pounds against nor- 
mal exports of 50 to 60 millions. The 
loss is heaviest in eur trade with- the 
United Kingdom. Evidently the dis- 
closures in the packing and canning 
establishments of a year or more ago 
have resulted in cumulative influences. 
When once old dog Tray gets a bad 
reputation, no end of .form is nec- 
essary in order to restore confidence. 
With the apparently permanent loss 
of our cheese export trade years ago 
through dishonest practices, and with 
the more recent disaster to,our for- 
eign ‘trade in canned meats, it would 
seem that provision interests should 
realize that they cannot fool all the 
people all the time. Splendid reforms 
have been brought about in the meat 
canning industry, but it will take 
years to recover the lost ground. 





The arrival of warmer weather has 
revived the drooping spirits of farm- 
ers in spite of mixed reports. Vege- 
tation which has been held back so 
long is making notable progress. The 
abundant supply of moisture com- 
bined with long, warm days is serving 
to accomplish the seemingly impos- 


sible. Even in the Canadian north- 
west reports come of rapid seeding 
and greatly improved prospects. That 
some crops will be positively short is 
not to be denied, but when complete 
failure is prophesied little credence 
should be given the statement. Of 
late years we have had-a number of 
cool seasons and yet crops have never 
been better. A little touch of opti- 
mism is desirable just now. 





A significant thing in the cotton in- 
dustry just now is the lateness of the 
crop, and the difficulty farmers in the 
south and southwest are experiencing 
in getting the seed into the ground. 
Hardening prices much of the time 
the past fortnight have reflected the 
sentiment in the south, and the co- 
operative movement in various direc- 
tions, serving to distribute more even- 
ly the marketing of the latest crop, 
all suggest an interesting season now 
ahead of us. In this connection it is 
worth while noting that the census 
bureau at Washington has just com- 
pleted and sent out its final report on 
the production of cotton in 1906, plac- 
ing this at the equivalent of 13,595,- 


000 bales, or nearly 3,000,000 bales* 


better than in 1905,-and with one ex- 
ception the largest on record. 





The present cool, wet spring is 
demonstrating anew .the value of 
thorough underdrainage. Well tiled 
farms have warmer soils. The crops 


on tile-drained land are all the way 
from two to four weeks ahead of 
those on wet soil. In fact, it now 
looks as though the difference be- 
tween. drained and undrained sdils 
may this year mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Before 
many undrained fields can be worked 
it will be too late for planting, and 
they will have to lie idlé. Had the 
land been -thoroughly drained a crop 
could have been raised. The lesson 
is plain. Tile-drain your land as 
soon as possible. 

On comparatively few farm dairies 
are milk records kept. This is unfor- 
tunate. Of course it cannot be ex- 
pected that the average farm dairy 
can keep records as they are kept in 
the experiment stations by weighing 
food of each cow, also her milk, and 
by frequently testing the same. But 
it is practicable to so keep records 
that the return from each cow will be 
approximately ascertained. In fact, it 
will be ascertained. with — sufficient 
closeness to enable the dairyman to 
draw comparisons that will be prac- 
tically correct between his cows. 
This can be done by weighing the 
milk of each cow for the day, say 
twice per month, during the lactation 
period. The same time of the month 
should of course be chosen for such 
weighing. The milk could also be 
testec; cay three times during the pe- 
riod of lactation: The average of 
these tests would give the constituents 
of the milk with sufficient exactness. 
With knowledge thus obtained on 
those two points, the dairyman 
could have a good idea of the pro- 
duction of each cow. Such knowledge 
would soon result in the removal of 
the culls by the owner and it would 
greatly tend to stimulate -him to 
higher effort. 





Generally, we do not advise our 
readers to make purchaseg from pub- 
lished advertisements alone. Write 
to firms advertising in this journal 
for their catalogs and circulars, and 
study carefully. what they have for 
sale. You may be safe in depending 
upon what they say, as only reliable 
parties are allowed to use-.our col- 
umns. The guarantee printed upon 
this page affords you full protection. 


Bacterial Troubles in poultrydom 
would be less talked about if paqul- 
trymen kept the quarters cleaner. Ths 
best producers don’t have these diffi- 
culties, 
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The Cereal Contest 
fui Wichant hop: 0b Saderet Cebgutiaes 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


To Orange Judd Co: Your letter May ll 
pg AY mg Se AS. sired e Fuad 
a 
cereal contest for 1996. i thank 30 mu for 


ciated by me.—{N. H. ae a — ch app 

Some of the reports from the corn 
growers in the great Orange Judd 
contest of 1906 were destroyed by an 
unfortunate fire, but those saved, or 
that have since been rewritten, are of 
great interest. Among them is that 
by N. Howard Brewer, who raised 12] 
bushels at Hockanum, Ct, on one 
acre, 

The crop was grown on a sandy 
loam soil of medium friability and 
which originally was timber land. The 
color of the soil was dark broWn, the 
depth but 10 to 12 inches, and it was 
underlaid with hardpan. The land is 
so level and moist that it has been 
drained through the medium of open 
ditches. In 1908 and 1904 the crops 
grown were grass, which yielded at 
the rate of three tons per acre, pre- 
sumably from two cuttings, but that 
is not mentioned in the report. In 
1905 the crop was sweet corn and the 
yield was 100 bushels of ears. In 
1903 and also in 1904, two tons of 
tobacco stalks were applied as a 
dressing, and in to 800 
pounds of fish and potash fertilizer. 
The soil has been cultivated for 40 
years and is worth in cash $200 per 
acre, 

On May § the land was plowed to 
the depth of 10 to 12 inches. On May 
9 it was harrowed. The fish and pot- 
ash fertilizer, which cost $13.20, was 
deposited with a one-horse corn 
planter. The seed was planted May 
12, 1906, in hills, 3 feet apart each 
way. It was deposited with a one- 
horse planter after the land had been 
marked out both ways. From three 
to four kernels were dropped in each 
hill, and about eight quarts of seed 
were used in planting the acre. The 
variety was Reid’s yellow dent, and 
the seed came originally from Bast 
Lynn, Ill, in the autumn of 1904. It 
was grown by Mr Brewer with a view 
to acclimatizing a dent variety that 
would yield more than the flint varie- 
ties heretofore grown. His expecta- 
tions in this respect have not only 
been realized in his own experience, 
but also in that of neighbors who ob- 
tained seed from the crop which he 
grew in 1905. The.seed of each year 
used in planting was carefully tested. 

The ground was cultivated six times 
after planting, viz, May 21, 29, June 
14, 25 and July 13 and 23. It had 
been stirred three times before plant- 
ing, and three times subsequent to 
planting befor» the cultivating began. 
A scratch-tooth harrow was used for 
the intermediate stirring of the soil 
referred to. The first cultivation given 
was with a one-horse weeder. Smart- 
weed and wire grass were removed by 
hand labor, which called for 30 hours’ 
work. The crop was harvested Octo- 
ber 12. It was cut by hand and 36 to 
42 hills were put into one shock. It 
was also husked by hand. The yield 
was 121% bushels of merchantable 
corn. The average of three tests gave 
80 pounds of kernels and 20 pounds 
of cobs to each 100 pounds of ears. 
The grower sold the selected seed at 
$5 per bushel and the general seed 
at $2.50, but a part of the crop was 
fed. 

The growing of this crop shows 
careful work from start.to finish. The 
financial statement is fairly made. 
Compared with western conditions 
there is the handicap of high-priced 
land and large outlay for fertilizer. 
The corn is only put at the market 
price. Had Mr Brewer included the 
return received from seed, the profit 
would have been much greater, The 


[To Page 643.] 




















Heading Off Oklahoma 





Court proceedings have been taken 
fn Oklahoma which have resulted in 
permanent injunction prohibiting an 
election for the new state being held 
until November, 1908. It is claimed 
that the constitution framed is not in 
proper form. -Appeal will be taken to 
the higher courts to set aside this 
injunction. State conventions were 
to have been held in June to nominate 
the first state officers. Sec Taft is 
booked to speak at the republican 
convention June 8. : 

The new state will apparently be 
quite strongly democratic, and the 
democrets are claiming that the re- 
publicans have formed a conspiracy, 
the purpose of which is to keep the 
state out of the union for a few years, 
now that it is apparent that through 
its admission the democratic repre- 
sentation in congress will be so sub- 
stantially increased. In order to be- 
come effective the constitution after 
adoption by the people has to be 
signed by the president. There is 
some talk of reassembling the consti- 
tutional convention for the purpose of 
changing those parts of the constitu- 
tion against which special complaint 
is made. 





The President’s Trips 
outlined his 





Pres Roosevelt has 
plans for the summer. After deliver- 
ing an address at Indianapolis on 
Memorial day, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of a monument to Gen Law- 
ton, he went to Lansing, Mich, to de- 
liver a speech the next day at the 
50th anniversary of the Michigan ag- 
ricultural college. He will return to 
Washington today. June 10 he will 
attend the celebration of Georgia day 
at® the Jamestown exposition. The 
12th he will go to his summer home 
in Oyster Bay. He will spend as 

quiet a summer as possible. August 
20 he has promised to attend a cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Pil- 
grim’s ianding, at Provincetown, Mass. 
September 29 he will return to Wash- 
ington. September 30 he will assist 
ington. September 30 he will assist 
in the dedication of the McKinley 
monument at Canton, O. From there 
he plans to go with the inland water- 
ways commission on a trip down the 
Mississippi river and after several 
stops, including St Louis, will proba- 
bly be at Memphis October 5. 


Briefly. Told 


'A great convention of Irish, at Dub- 
lin, has adopted a resolution reject- 
ing the Irish bill now pending in the 
British parliament. This bill. was in- 
troduced by the government in ful- 
fillment of its campaign pledges favor- 
ing home rule for Ireland. The bill 
provides for a limited Irish council 
which grants only a small degree of 
home rule. The delegates to the con- 
vention indorsed the decision taken 
by John E. Redmond, the Irish na- 
tional leader in parliament, that noth- 
ing short of absolute home rule would 
prove satisfactory to the Irish people 
and the long demanded control of do- 
mestic affairs by the Irish people-re- 
mains their goal, for which they re- 
fuse to accept any substitute. This 
action means a slip in the liberal 
ranks in parliament and the Irish bill 
will have to be dropped by the g0v- 
ernment. 


The Rock Island railroad has 
pleaded guilty to an indictment charg- 
ing the giving of rebates on ship- 
ments of coffee. It has paid a fine of 
$20,000. The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St Paul has also pleaded ilty, and 
paid fines amounting to $20,000 for 














BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
. Bertilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 





OUR STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 


rebates on coffee shipments. Rebate 
convictions are coming to furnish 
quite a substantial revenue to the 
national government, .It is said that 
the railroads have for the most part 
ignored the safety appliance law 
passed by congress, and the national 
department of justice is proceeding 
against some 25 roads in the west and 
southwest for «violation of the law. 
The appliances require principally au- 
tomatic couplers and air brakes. 





The war department has contracted 
for 20,000 white marble headstones 
to mark the graves of confederate 
soldiers and sailors, who died in con- 
federate prisons and military hospi- 
tals during the civil war, and who 
were buried in the north. This is the 
first step taken by the government to 
mark such graves. Col William El- 
liott, who was in the confederate 
army, and formerly representative 
from South Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner to take charge 
of the work. The graves are located 
as far south and west as Santa Fe, 
N M, and as far north and east as 
Boston. The death rate of confeder- 
ates in northern prisons was very 
high, due in large measure to the 
severity of the winters. 





Canada is inclined to be pretty 
strict about its postal regutations 
since it was decided to raise the pos- 
tage on second-class matter. A 
scheme has been devised by American 
publishers of sending their periodicals 
into Canada by freight or express, and 
having them mailed there at the Ca- 
nadian rate of 1 cent for 4 ounces. 
The Canadian postmaster-general has 
given notice that this cannot be per- 
mitted. Postmaster-General Meyer 
has attempted to induce the Canadian 
officials to cHange their minds, but 
without effect. It is now suggested 
that the United States will probably 
retalliate by refusing to handle Cana- 





dian publications at second-class 
rates. 
An important convention will be 


held in Denver this month to consid- 
er the public land problem. The con- 
vention was called by the governor of 
Colorado in accordance with a reso- 
lution adopted. by the legislature of 
that stats. Governors and delegates 
from the western states will meet. It 
is hoped that a system of public lands 
administration will be devised that 
will settle the serious problems the 
governors and the states have strug- 
gled with so long. The national ad- 
ministration has encouraged the hold- 
ing of this convention. 





The new senator from Wisconsin, 
Isaac Stephenson, is said to be the 
richest man in the state. He is 78 
years old, and made his money in 
lumber and railroads. He has been 
one of Senator LaFollette’s backers, 
supplying a large part of the funds 
used in LaFollette’s campaign. His 
election on the 81st ballot is regarded 
as a victory for LaFollette. The un- 
expired term of Senator Spooner, 
which he is elected to complete, is for 
two years. 





There are repeated rumors that 
William E. Corey, whose domestic 
scandal has been a subject of much 
discussion, has resigned from the pres- 
idency of the stee trust—forced out 
because of unsavory notoriety. He is 
spending his honeymoon in France 
with his new wife, who was Mabelle 
Gilman, the actress. It is understood 
that A. C. Dinkey, president of the 
Carnegie steel company, will be 
Corey’s successor as president of the 
big trust. 





Following the confession of Abra- 
ham Ruef, at San Francisco, it is un- 
derstood -that Mayor Schmitz has 
practically given up control of the 
city government. A committee ap- 
pointed by the reform organization is 
really in control, Mayor Schmitz hav- 
ing signed papers agreeing to do 
whatever they advise in his official 
capacity as “mayor. 


A New York grand jury has indict- 
ead John R. Hegeman, president of 
the Metropolitan iife insurance com- 
pany, for alleged forgery and perjury. 
The offense charged were committed, 
it is alleged, in connection with cer- 
tain changes in the company’s books 











made just before the preparation of | 


the annual report to the state insur- 
ance company, and which it is alleged 
were more favorable to the company 
than the facts warranted. 





Mrs. William McKinley, widow of 
the late presidenj, died at her home 
in Canton, O, following an attack of 


apoplexy. She was 60 years old. 
Mrs McKinley had long been in ill 
health, and while mistress of the 


White House was unable to act as 
hostess at the big public functions. 
Pres Roosevelt attended her funeral, 
accompanied by members of the cab- 
inet. 








The interstate commerce commis- 
sion on complaint of independent oil 
shippers, has ordered the Pennsylva- 
nia, the Michigan Central and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
roads to cut alleged unreasonable and 





discriminating rates on oil. The 
Standard oil company has been fa- 
vored. 

Gen Kuroki, the great Japanese 


commander and hero of the Yalu and 
Liao Yang in the Russo-Japanese 
war, is in this country with a distin- 
guished military escort. He comes to 
pay an official visit to the Jamestown 
exposition. He has been heartily wel- 
comed, and a brilliant banquet in his 
honor was given in New York. 





The Union Pacific directors have 
voted to increase the capital stock of 
the company 100,000,000 and the 
Southern Pacific $36,000,000 and $75,- 
000,000 in 4% bonds. About half of 
the new securities will be used to 
pay off outstanding obligations. To 
the chagrin of Mr Harriman this an- 
nouncement caused the Union Pacific 
stock to drop $8.25 2 share in Wall 
street. 


ane 
——— 


Sec Garfield of the interior depart- 
ment is causing a shake-up in the 
general land office. The old and in- 
efficient clerks haye got to go, and 
younger and more active men will 
take their places. The friends of the 
old timers and the old timers them- 
selves, of course, are finding fault 
about the scheme. 





The American bankers’ association 
is taking steps toward suing the ex- 
press companies on the grounds that 
the express companies have invaded 
the flelds of the banks, and injured 
them; that as common carriers they 
have no right to do 80, and that they 
are escaping the state regulations that 
apply to banks. 





Following the decision of Attorney- 
General Bonaparte that goods labeled 
whiskey must be straight whiskey, 
the price of the straight goods has 
been advanced. -The whiskey trust 
put up the price from 20% to 25%. 





It is officially announced that Luke 
E. Wright of Tennessee will retire 
from his post as ambassador to Japan 
in September. Thomas J. O’Brien of 
Michigan, United States minister to 
Copenhagen, will succeed Wright. 


F. A. Holbrook, the American seat- 
ing company, and the A. H. Andrews 
company, have been fined $5000 each. 
Nine cther furniture companies have 
been fined from $500 to $2000 for vio- 
lation of the United States anti-trust 


laws. 
DRILLING & 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIG. 
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Summer, Early Jersey, 
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DR. TALKS OF FOOD 
Pres. of Board of Health 


“What shall I eat?” is the daily in- 
quiry the physician is met with. I do 
not hesitate to say that, in my judg- 
ment, a large percentage of disease 
is caused by poorly selected and im- 
properly prepared food. My. personal 
experience with the fully-cooked food, 
know as Grape-Nuts, enables me to 
speak freely of its merits. 

“From overwork, I suffered several 
years with malnutrition, palpitation 
of the heart, and loss of sleep. Last 
summer I was led to experiment per- 
sonally with the new food, which I 
used in conjunction with good rich 
cow’s milk. In a short time after I 
commenced its use, the disagreeable 
symptoms disappeared, my heart's ac- 
tion became steady and normal, the 
functions of the stomach were prop- 
erly carried out and I again slept as 
soundly and as well as in my youth. 

“I look.upon Grape-Nuts as a per- 
fect food, and no one can gainsay but 
that it has a most prominent place 
in a rational, scientific system of feed- 
ing. Any one who uses this food will 


639 


‘soon be convinced of the soundness 


of the principle upon which it is man- 
ufactured and may thereby know the 
facts as to its true worth.”. Read, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 
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THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


A perfect cover for Got oe 
Steep, new or old r 
no tar to drip or vo, 
eeds no coating of any kind 
y to put on. ae all 
climates and weather 


© year quality, guaranteed, $1.00 per square. 
10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 per square. 
20 year quailty, guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money Back if not Satisfied 
ect uare contains 108 square ft., and covers 100 
Freight paid anywhere in United States 


3 Canada on 6 squares or more. Special prices on 
quantity lots. Send for samples. 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS 





54 CANAL STREET. 
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iy: | Suan “Woodpecker” 


AN ENGINE THAT WORKS 








Montross Metal Shingles 
last @ life-time without attention. ideal 
for farm buildings. Write for cateiog ant 
see how to gave money. 

Montross Metal Sbhingic Co., Camden, B. 3 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC EDITION 


Designed solely for Pennsylvania, 
ew Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, 
« territory where intensive farming is 
2 much practiced, and so efficacious in 

‘rning off profitable crope. Ameri- 

on Agriculturist ‘aims to keep at the 
orefront the news. relating te farm ac- 

‘wities in these states which enjoy such 
splendid home markets, Study our 

rep reports during this season of 

‘pid development; also our market 

ates. Reciprocate by writing us from 

ne to time, perhaps on a postal card, 
ts of experience or farm news from 
ur own locality, Use these pages 

‘eely in asiing questions, and im ex- 

wressing opinions. Make the “old re- 

able American Agriculturist” your 
ywn home. paper. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


New Laws for Pennsylvania 
N 


Among the acts of the recent leg- 
islature, which adjourned May 16, 
the following have been approved 
by Gov Stuart: Providing that 
all moneys in the “Si 
funds” of counties shall be ‘1 
into the general funds. 
“sidepaths fund” was created in 1899, 
the object being to have sidepaths 
bullt for bicyclists along public roads. 
The act was declared unconstitutional 
and the recent act is to release the 
money. Repealing the act of 1874 
regulating fences and providing for 
the appointment of township -ap- 
praisers in the counties of Bedford, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland 
Washington and 

the open season for deer 


ng 
from November 15 to December 1 
only. Making the open season for rab- 
bits from October 15 to December 1. 
“@retofore the séason has been only 


che month of November. Allowing 
rolley companies to carry freight. 
Making township and borough con- 
tables and their deputies ex officio 
ire wardens. Providing that the 
»~roper county, city or borough shall 
maintain any abandoned turnpike. 


— 





Pennsylvania Farm Notes 
* 


The cities have to go further and 
further away for supplies. Perry 
ounty has become a productive field 
‘or eggs for the Philadelphia miar- 
iets. During the first half of April 
1037 cases containing 373,320 eggs 
were shipped from Newport over the 
Pennsylvania railroad to Philadel- 
phia. In addition to this enormous 
“umber many eggs -were expressed. 
’erry poultrymen claim their county 
ends more eggs to the Philadelphia 
markets than any adjoining county. 

Pres Judge Ellis L. Orvis of Center 
county has ruled against the law of 
April 20, 1905, requiring counties to 
snaintain condemned turnpikes. The 
effect of this decision, which is not 
original with Judge Orvis, is to throw 
he burden of maintenance on the 
two townships. The trustees of the 
Norristown state insane asylum have 
added 292 acres to the hospital farm. 


Beaver Co, May 17—About one-hali 
of the corn will be in by the 20th. 
Some have not finished sowing oats. 
Quite cool, So far fruit looks full 
rop. Wheat at places frozen out. 
Everything high in price. Calves 6 to 
Se, chickens 15c 1 w,. hogs 6 to 7c 1 w, 
beef 5c 1 w, hay $20 to $22, corn 65 to 
0c, oats 65c, wheat 80c, butter 25c, 
sgs 15 to 20c. Horses high and 
carce. 

Cheat Haven, Fayette Co—We had 
some very hard frosts lately, which 
nave not injured wheat and grass, but 

its have rotted. in the ground and 
1ad to be sown over. Road work has 
gun, but very few hands can be se- 
ured. Corn about all planted. Coke 
evens are running full blast and about 
~000 new ones are being built. This 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


industry makes it very hard for 
farmers to get hands, but we can set! 
@il that we can raise at higher prices 
than they bring in the general mar- 
ket. Our land is rich, but econsider- 
ably infested with garlic. ‘Many fields 
are dark green with the pest. This 
spoils the land for wWh--t, hay and 
oats. I have kept it down by spad- 
ing it and putting in a large heap 
where it is burned. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co—Weather is 


wet and cold, very little corn planted. 
Some potatoes not planted. Severe 
hailstorm on 20th, injurimg trees and 
small fruits. Grass looking fairly well. 
Cows selling $50 to $89. Horses $225 
to $275. Help scarce. Dealers want 
to buy milk by weight after law gees 
into effect requiring them to buy by 
liquid measure. 

Waterford, Erie Co—Spring was a 
month later~in this section and oats 
were put into the ground very late. 
Ne potatoes have been planted as 
vet. About 150 cars of cabbage were 
shipped from here this spring and 

any potatees at Tic p bu. Butter 
De p Wy». eges 2c p doz. 


Landers, Warren Co—Cold weather 


following hard frosts has delayed the 
season, Farmers are finished sowing 
oats and are planting potatoes and 
corn. Apple trees just beginning to 
blossom. Hay all used up and pas- 
tures. short. Meadows. fair, dairy 
cows doing well. 


NEW JERSEY 


Moorestown, Burlington Co—White 
potatoes are developing nicely and 
are much tended now with cultiva- 
tors and weeders. Potato bugs not 
specially numerous but ane depositing 
quite a few eggs. Grass looks well. 
Corn comes up slowly this prevailing 
cool weather. Apples very promising 
in the few orchards. Frost on May 
22 also. damaged these crops. There 
appears to be unusual quantities of 
early. tomatoes out this year. Some 
rightly fear to put out any sweet po- 
tatoes yet. All that have been put 
out look very much put out, if not 
wrecked. Many farmers had been 
well disgusted with sweet potato 
growing in general, 


Titusville, Mercer Co—Considerabie 


injury was done to fruit recently by 
heavy rain and hailstorms. Ground 
is exceedingly wet and farmers have 
not been able to sow many oats. No 
corn is planted as yet. Strawberries 
hav been hurt by the repeated frosts. 
Feed of all kinds is very high. Od 
potatoes are about out of the country. 
Milk sells at 4c¢c p qt wholesale less 
than freight. Butter 25c p Ib, eggs 
1l7c p doz. Good teams of horses 
bring $600, good cows $40 to $50 each. 


Animal Husbandry. in New. Jersey— 
The N J agri college at New Bruns- 
wick has taken another important 
step in educational lines by estab- 
lishing a department of animal hus- 
bandry. This is as it should be, for 
although the live stock interests are 
not as extensive as in the west, N J 
has more than 100,000 horses and 
mules, a little over 261,000 cattle, 44,- 
000 sheep, and 154,000 swine. In- 
struction in the selection, care and 
feeding of the farm animals of the 
state is therefore of considerable eco- 
nomic importance. In selécting a man 
for this important position, Dr Voor- 
hees, believing that N.J people desired 
the best man available, turned to BF, C, 
Minklér, who comes from that great 
live stock center, Ia. He was born 
and reared on an ta farm,. and 
learned the practical points of stock 
raising in his boyhood days. He was 
educated in the public schools and in 
the Ia agri college, not far from his 
home. As a student, Mr Minkler soon 
won high honors as a stock. judge. In 
Dec, 1906, he was called to Rutgers 
college to take charge of the animal 
husbandry work in the short-course. 
This he did so effectively that he was 
recently tendered the professorship 
in animal husbandry and accepted it. 


Bridgeville, Warren Co—Corn and 


potatoes are about all planted. Some 
plowing under way for buckwheat. 
The peach crop will_ be a failure. in 
this section, also earfy cherries. Anp- 
ples and other late fruit does not 
seem to have been harmed by recent 





cold weather, Oats up and looking 
good. All winter graim growing fine. 
The outlook fer hay is at present 
only fair. Good demand for fresh 
cows at $40 te $45. each. Horses high 
in price and scaree. 

Cologne, Atlantic Co—Warmer 
weather has favored planting of cern, 
rye and grass. Gooseberries make @ 
good showing, but the currant worm 
is very destructive, Many pear or- 
chards show damage by frosts, the 
early set fruit shewimg black marks 
which will make the fruit unfit for 
market. Early potatnes are very late 
and many fields must be replanted. 
Asparagus Crop is very satisfactory. 


DELAWARE 


Dover, Kent Co—This has been the 


most backward spring we have hed 
for many years. Many are not through 
plamting corn as yet, and some plow- 
ing still to be done. Wheat, except 
that on low lands, is doing well. 
Farmers are preparing for a very 
large acreage of tomatoes. Flea 
beetles are destroying young plants te 
some extent. Richardson & Robbins, 
the well known poultry canners, are 
preparing to pack tomatoes again this 
year. Contract price is $9 per ton, 
which is $1 higher than it was last 
year. Prospect for strawberries is 
gaod, but owing to reduced prices far 
several years the crop has been 
smaHer. 


MARYLAND 
Hancock, Washington Co — Corn 
about half planted, wheat and grass 
looking fairly well. Peach and cherry 
crop frost killed. Garden vegetables 


have suffered from frost. Prices for 
all farm products high. 


The Peninsula Hort Sec will hald 


its next annual meeting at Salisbury, 
Jan 14-16, ‘O08. 


Cranberry Culture on the Pacific Coast 


Along with many other lines of ag- 
ricultural development, the question 
of commercial production of cranber- 
ries is attracting much attention in 
the Pacific northwest. At present 
only a few hundred acres, all told, 
are devoted to cranberries in the 
states of Oregon and Washington, and 
dealers estimate the commercial crep 
of 1906 at 1500 to : barrels. How- 
ever, there seems to. be an unlimited 
area of land available suitable for the 
culture of cranberries, and once the 
development of the industry starts, 
there is no telling what magnitude 
it may reach. 

While the infaritile proportion of 
present crops on the Pacific coast 
does not alarm eastern growers of 
this fruit, the latter should not for- 
get that the Pacific coast within a 
comparatively few years has cut. deep 
inroads into the fancy apple tradé of 
this country, and foreign markets as 
well, and has forced the Empire state 
to take a back seat in production of 
hops. It is a question for the future 
to determine whether the cranberry 
industry will develop in a similar 
manner. At present, however, the 
manner. 

Writing American Agriculturist, 
Page & Son, fruit dealers of Portland, 
say: ““We estimate the total output of 
cranberries in Washington and Ore- 
gon last year at about 1500 barrels; 
quality good. Those who are in the 
business and working along progress- 
ive lines have taken the utmost pains 
to secure the best varieties. with the 
result that the quality of their fruit 
is equal to the best Cape Cod: The 
berries. generally sell here around $8 
to $9 per barrel, and: meet with a good 
demand, In our opinion, it is.a mat- 
ter of only a short time before the 
production of cranberries in the 
northwest. will be of sufficient volume 
to supply. the entire coast. trade.” 


PROSPECTS IN. OREGON 


Here is what Horticulturist Claude 
I. Lewis of the Oregon college and 
experiment. station has to say of the 
situation in his state: “At present, 
we have very few acres: in cultivated 
cranberry bogs, yet we: undoubtedly 
have land splendidly adapted. to, the 
cranberry. I: have spent the greatest: 
part of my life in. eastern Massachur 
setts, near Cape Cod, and I consider 
that our locations here are just as 





‘loads. 


good for the cranberry as in New 
England. The yield te the acre 
is large, and we have an abundant 
area along our coast, such as Tilla- 
mook, Yaquina and Coos bays; also 
swamps in the interior valleys 
adapted to the cranberry. 

“T have no doubt but Oregon alone 
could more than supply the Pacific 
northwest with cranberries ff the 
matter was taken hold of. We are 
considering at the station putting out 
cranberry begs. Of course, we have 
some land that would seem natural 
cranberry land to an easterner, but 
which during summer dries out too 
severely. Nevertheless, there is an 
abundance of land well adapted te 
the cranberry. In portions of the 
Willamette vailiey cranberries are be- 
ing growm in small quantities.” 

king for his state, Horticultur- 
ist W. S. Thornber of the Washing- 
ton agricultural experiment station 
says: In western Washington we have 
a few begs under cultivation produe- 
ing eomparatively large quantities of 
cranberries. The principal bogs are 
located at Oysterville in Pacifie 
county, Tiwaeo in the same county, 
Kamilchee in Mason county, Moclips 
in Chehalis county and a few other 
districts scattered inland from the 
bodies of water that these counties 
touch upon, Aside from these we find 
a great many begs. The smaller begs 
near Oysterville report the average re- 
turns from te $800 per acre. 

A damper is thrown on the fore- 
going eptimistic reperts by Alexan- 
der Birss, a grower of Skagit county, 
Wash, who reports: “I have had 
three bad seasons in succession with 
my cranberries. In 1904 excessive heat 
in July and August cut the crop one- 
third. In 1905 similar conditions pre- 
vailed. Last year the crop was al- 
most a total failure. Iam about the 
only one in the business on the east 
side of Puget sound, and do not be» 
lieve the industry will ever be made 
much ef in this immediate section, ai» 
thong we cam grow geod berries 

ere.” 


; 
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Eastern. Live Stock Markets 
At Pittsburg, this week started out 
with 100 loads of cattle in ‘the pens 
Market was stronger with sales about 
as follows: Choice beef steers $3.75 
@6.25 p 100 Ibs; fair to good 5.25@ 
5.50, heifers 4.25@5.25, fat cows 3250p 





4.85, canners 1.75@ 2.50; tulls 3.25 
5.25, veal calves 7@8, coarse calves 
@6, feeding steers 4.25@5.25, stock- 
ers 3.75 @4:50.. milch cows 30@55 ea, 
Hog supply 90 doubles; and market 
lower.. Heavies sold at $6.25@630 p 
100. lbs, mediums and pigs and York~ 
ers 6.30@6.35. Sheep receipts, 86 
Prime lambs 7.50@8, spri 
G9, ade Ties ne 5.75@6. 
mixe eep 5. , bucks, stags, ete, 
3.50@4.50. it 


Country Produce Markets 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
uiet, cmy tubs 24@25e p ib, prints 

c, dairy 23@24c, cheese 14@14%c. 
Eggs in good demand at lc p doy 
scuthern 15c, fowls 13c p Jb, spring 
chickens. 32@34c, ducks 12@13c. Peo- 
tatoes 80@20ec p bu, asparagus $1.50 
@2 p doz. behs, lettuce 24@50c p bx, 
lettuce 75c p 100, Bermuda onions 
2.25@2.50 p cra. Strawberries 5@10c¢ 
p qt. Corn 6lc p. bu, baled timothy 
hay 23@24 p ton, bran 22@23, mid- 
dlings 24@25. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg; 
cmy tub butter 26c p Ib, prints 27c, 
dairy 18@19¢e, f c clhieese 138@14c. 
Fresh eggs 17@18c p doz, southerm 
15@16c, live poultry strong, spring 
chickens 18@15c p 1b, ducks 14@15c, 
turkeys l4c, broilers 30@32c. Corn 
61c p bu, oats 50c, timothy hay $22@ 
23 p ton, middlings 24@25, bran 24, 
Potatoes 80@85c p bu, lettuce 60@65a 
p bx, green onions 15@20c p doz, 
asparagus 85@90e p doz bchs. 


At Philadelphia, grain. and feeds 
firm, corn 64c p bu, oats 50c, bram 
$24 p ton, baled timothy hay 23@24; 
Butter quiet, cmy prints: 26@27c p 
Ib, tubs 24@25c, dairy 19@21c, cheese 
12@18c. Fresh eggs 17¢ p doz, live 
fowls 14@45e p» lb; spritg chickens 
30@32¢, squabs 20@25c p pair. Straw- 
berries. 18e: p. qt, choice apples ## 
@5 p bbl. Potatoes 82@S85e p_ bu,. on- 
ions 2:15@2.25 p cra, asparagus 20@) 
25e p bch; radishes T5c p 100. 











Live Local Pennsylvania Granges 
N 


A museum of natural history will 
probably be established in Tioga 
county by the county Pomona grange. 
A committee composed of E. R. Mul- 
ford, F. S. Andrews and I. G. Stone, 
the last named a brother of ex-Gov 
William A. Stone-of Pittsburg, has 
charge of the matter. 

The executive committee of the state 
grange has unanimously decided to 
hold the session of the state grange 
next December in West Chester. West 
Chester is delighted at the honor and 
the members of Pomona No 3, of 
Chester and Delaware counties, are 
pianning a big time. William H. H. 
Davis, a member of the present house 
of representatives at Harrisburg, is 
chairman of the general committee 
ef arrangements. 

West Greene grange of Erie county 
held a very interesting meeting lately 
at which a class of six took the third 
and fourth degrees. Affer the degree 
work supper was served and an inter- 
esting program rendered. The ques- 
tions disoussed during the program 
were mainly educational topics, with 
particuiar reference to tocal condi- 
tions. . 

Lyndell grange, No 1179, of Ches- 
ter county, continues to be one of the 
strong units in the healthy organiza- 
tion in that part of the state. An- 
other member was added to the roll 
at a recent meeting and numerous 
visitors, in addition to members, were 
treated to a fine program. The third 
and fourth degrees will be conferred 
at the next meettne. 

Constantly ahead goes the grange 
bank mevement. The latest is the 
grange national bank of Susquehanna 
county ef New Milford. The organi- 
zation was effected at a recent meet- 
ing attended by nearly every one of 
the more than 100 stockholders. Both 
New Milford and Montrose wanted 
the bank, but the contest was set- 
tied amicably.” State Master W. F. 
Hill presided at the meeting and the 
erganization was effected after an ex- 
planation of the methods and benefits 
by Hon John G. McHenry, who is 
ene of the foremost men in the state 
in organizing such banks. It had 
previously been decided to have $50,- 
650 capital and $44,000 had been sub- 
cribed, but at the meeting in ques- 
tion it was decided to reduce this to 
$25,000. One-half of this was paid in 
at the meeting, Mr McHenry being 
elected trustee of the fund. The fol- 
lowing directors were elected: Hon J. 
G. McHenry of Benton; W. H. Hill of 
fhambersburg; Dr J. F. Butterfield 
ef South Montrose; F J. Gere of 
Brooklyn; J. D. Peckham of Factory- 
tile; C. D.Dayton of Forest Lake; J. C. 


Morse of Jackson; Charles H. Ainey, 
W. M. Vancott and W. H. Tingley of 
New Mitford; W. W. Wilmarth of 
‘ Harford. 

The granze trust company of 
Funtingdon will soon be opened for 


tock is in demand, but 
taking care that the 


business. The 
the directofs ars 


eriginal subscribers be supplied first. 
A week after the first call for 10% on 
the stock subocriptions, cmounting to 
$12,500, had been issvod, twice this 
sum had beon paid to the trustee, 
Harry W. R i. 

Blair county Pomona grange, No 
$7, will ha, harge of the Blair coun- 
ty fair which will be ‘heid at Deil De- 


next. September, 
r Their plans are 
im good shape. The regulariy quar- 
ferly meeting of No 37 will be held 
May 29 at Bellwood and very interest~ 
ing programs are in preparation. 
Clinton county Pomona held a very 
interesting meeting recently in 
Brown’s schoolhouse, Bald Eagle 
®wnship, W. H. Dornblaser making 
the address of welcome and Mrs 
ewis Dornblaser making the re- 
sponse. The program was one of the 
est reported recently, the subjects 
vanging from patriotism and love of 
@ountry to local improvements in the 
matters of roads and education. 
Among those participating In the @is- 
@ussions were W. U. Herr, J. A. Hefr, 
41 Baird, Al Sweeley, Samuel Boop, 
seph Baron, Prof fra N. McCloskey, 
&% M. Williams, A. G. Bloom, Harry 
8-4 


days 
ljth 


icht fer four 
beginning ths 





PATRONS OF 


Bolinger, David Q. Mapes, E. B. King, 
Harry Snyder, Archie Probst, Mrs Al 
Sweeley, Mrs Robert Welsh, Mre Hen- 
ry McCloskey and QO. E. Glise. C. H. 
Rich is iecturer of this Pomona. 

The last meeting of Warren county 
Pomona was held with Brokenstraw 
grange at Youngsville, a two-day ses- 
sion. In addition to Brokenstraw the 
granges participating included Ack- 
ley, Columbus,Corydon, Eldred, Farm- 
ington, Scandia and Watson. Numer- 
ous questions of local and general in- 
terest were discussed, the participants 
including Mrs D. W. Mead, Mrs Ben- 
jamin Marsh, Mrs E. Rickerson, 
Plummer Mead, E. O. Schramling, O. 
C. Sparks, James Kelly and A. W. 
Dennison. 

The Limestone mutual fire insurance 
company, Which is a grange company, 
with headquarters in Clarion county, 
has recently offered to extend the 
benefit of insurance to the Patrons in 
the new granges of Cameron county. 
This company has recently changed 
secretaries, the new official being D. 
B. Ferguson of New Bethichem, Pa. 


New York Grange Notes 


Deputy J. W. Stowe of Elmira is 
reported to be meeting with very 
good success in the extension of the 
order by organizing new granges. He 
has recently organized six granges in 
Chemung county. Recently, Spencer 
grange, No 1110, was organized with 








officers: Master, J. E. Valentine; sec- 
retary, W. H. Riker; lecturer, Mrs 
W. H. Hallock. -Candor grange, No 


1111, was organized May 7 with 25 
charter members; three principal of- 
ficers are: Master, A. H. Woodford; 
secretary, R. B. VanScoy; lecturer, 
William D. Munroe. Berkshire grange 
has organized with 26 charter mem- 
bers. The officers are: Master, I. H. 
Cleveland; secretary, Stephen Ball; 
lecturer, Rev Seward A. Terry. The 
above named three granges are in 
Tioga county also. 

Dryden grange of Tompkins coun- 
ty -~vas organized with 37 charter 
members. Master, M. F. Sweetland; 
secretary, C. W. Conrad; lecturer, 
Mrs Fred Space. There is an appar- 
ent increasing inquiry regarding the 
aims and advantages of the grange. 

State Lecturer Fred Shepard ad- 
dressed the Washingtonville and the 
Otisville granges in Orange county 
last week, and will be ome of the 
speakers at the Pomona at Warwick, 
June 5 and 6. Dr Thomas Dartington, 
president New York city board of 
health, is scheduled for an address 
Wednesday afternoon instead of the 
evening as previously announced, 
when he will speak on the Milk in- 
spection situation. There will be an 
open session on Thursday at which 
time important questions will be dis- 
cussed. County Deputy John Krouse 
will also give an address on Unwritten 
work. Patrons are urged to attend in 
large numbers. The meeting promises 
to be a rousing one. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
picnic by the Jefferson county Po- 
mona at Campbells Point June 21. A 
committee has been appointed to se- 
cure Gov Hughes and Senator Cobb if 
possible. 

The next meeting of Lewis county 
Pomona will be held June 6. Granges 
in that count. are flourishing, says 
County Deputy White. He says that 
the use of printed programs is found 
very advantageous to. the work in the 
county. 

St Lawrence county Pomona grange 
will meet at Hammond June 5. See 
Giles.is expected to be at the evening 
session. The fifih degree will be con- 
ferred Wednesday afternoon, followed 
by memorial services for the departed 
members of the Pomona. 

Monroe county lecturers’ associa- 
tion held its last meeting with Mrs M. 
L. Briminstool at Rochester. The 
next meeting will be held in the 
grange hall at Webster September 4. 

Union grange of Jamestown is one 
of the liveliest in the state. It has 
just given $50 reward toward the 
fund which is being raised for the 
erection of the young women’s chris- 
tian association building. It addpted 
a resolution of thanks to Gov Hughes 
for his efforts to promote purity in 
political methods. 
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HUSBANDRY 


Think What Your 
Wagons, Tools, 
Etc., Are Worth 


You can then see how necessary it is 
~ to preserve their value. Good farm 
implements will stand a great deal of 
wear; if they don’t stand as much of 
it as they ought to, the 
manufacturer will usually 

make good. 

But no farm imple- 
ments will stand contin- 
ued exposure to weather 
without a protecting coat 
of good paint; and there 
is no one to make good 
loss by rot and rust but 
the farmer himself. 

Preserve your wagons and tools, maintain their value, by 
keeping them painted with Pure White Lead and Linseed 
Oil. Pure White Lead and Oil is the best paint for wagons 
and farm implements because it gives a firm, protective coat, 
and does not flake or scale off. 

Pure White Lead is such a good paint pigment that it 
needs no other pigment with it. Every other pigment is ad- 
mitted to need white lead before it has any value at all as @ 
paint. Buy your white lead and oil separately, and mix them 
as you need them. It is the only way to be sure of purity. 

The Dutch Boy trade mark shown here is the hall-mark 
that identifies Pure White Lead made by the Old Dutch 
Process. Look for it on the side of the keg. 


Send for Book 


“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable information 
on the paint subject. Sent free upon request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Jn whichever of the following cities it nearest: you? 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 
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No-Tar Roofing 


Defies Time, Water, Sparks, Cinders, Wind 


“Wo.Tar’’ Roofing has a surface as hard as flint—tt fs filet? Opn’s 
catch fire from sparks or cinders. It's as flexible as rubber—and 
lutely waterproof. It's tougher than leather. Costs less and io palhding , 


than shingles, iron or steel. Won't ran in the hot sun. The 
that has a “‘No-Tar”’ Roof protection will last longest. 

Accepted by all Fire Insurance Compantes, who charge 25 per cent 
less for ee | buildings protected 4 “No-Tar" Roofing than for 


buildings with shingle roofs. 
“14; s “No-Ter” Reof- 
For Store Buildings and Factories j.0°'%.- 275 
ric and satisfactory for flat or steep reofs than tin or grave) roofing, 
ill not rot, rust or run. 
*1 3° “Ne-Tar” Roofing is mad 
For Barns and Outbuildings (3 7.32., eorne et 
gorts of buildings. Nothing better or cheaper for siding heuses, out 
bulldi ete. All joints water t ‘No-Tar’’ Roofing keeps stock 
d poultry snug, safe and warm in coldest weather. Quick and easy to 
y. Exceedingly popular among farmers, stock raisers and poultrymen. 
“No-Tar” Roofing will add immensely to the appear- 
For Houses ance of your resi once. Use it.on your new house or 
cover the old, leaky shingle roof with *‘No-Tar”’ Roofing and avoid dis- 
aster from water or fire. ‘‘No-Tar’’ Roofing is a non-conductor of heat 
rcold Keeps your house warm in the winter end cool in the summer, 
ty it on your porch or kitchen. 


When we send you the F Bample 
Free Samples to Test of" No'fur"Wicoing wo will tell you 
tea ways to test it and préve its superiority to any other roofing. 
This book tells **How te Do Your Own Roof- 
Free Roof Book ing.” .Tclls how_to make Valleys Gattors, 
Piashings, ete. How tc Measure a Roof. Explains the w ole roo: ng 
Rr ition, We send the book FREE, postpaid, on poguent. Get **No- 
‘ar’ jing from your loca! dealer. Bpecial nails and cement FREE, 


The HeppesCo., 2523Fillmore Street, Chicago 


Dealers, Attention — Write for FREE PLAN, by which you can quickly 
build up a profitable Roofing Department. 


= 
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34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


tes and harness have been sold direct from our factory to user for 
& third of a century. We ship for examination and cperevell and guar 
antee delivery. You are out nothing if not satisfied as to 
Style, quality and price. 


\ We are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 
No. Bike Wagon with sell! 
ine Wing Dash, Automo- Vehi 


to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of 
Seat and % in. Guaran- 
boon) R Price 










q 
954 
ies, 65 styles of Harness. Send for large, free catalogue. Ne 
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At Chicago, weather 
ditions have, of course, dominated the 
grain markets. Wheat was greatly 
unsettled at the higher price range 
established, with large trading above 
the dollar mark for nearby and dis- 
tant: deliveries. July touched $1.03 
p bu, Sept and Deca little below and 
a little above 1.05, with frequent 
price reactions tHrough profit taking 
sales. Bullish operators continued to 
thresh over the well-worn claims of 
crop damage in the southwest, and of 
late seeding in the northwest. These 
arguments with strong cables made it 
comparatively easy to push prices 
sharply upward. At the high level 
profit taking sales caused price reac- 
tion, especially with advices of rain- 
fall in western drouth districts. 

The present and immediate future 
of the wheat market is dependent 
largely upon weather conditions in 
the west. Despite some unfevorable 
state bulletins, it is believed that win- 
ter wheat east of the Missouri river 
is reasonably promising, while the 
plant.west of that stream is regarded 
as quickly responsive to moisture and 
sunshine. , This is also true of the 
spring wheat territory, where the sea- 
son is bound to prove short and con- 
ditions sensitive. The cash demand 
for wheat was rather light at the high 
prices ruling. 

Corn borrowed some strength from 
wheat, and for a time there was con- 
tinued apprehension over the lateness 
of the season, prices ruling higher. The 
period for planting, growing and ma- 
turing is necessarily short at best, and 
the prospect therefore enveloped with 
uncertainty. Yet the tendency toward 
warmer weather, with some _ recent 
rains, where needed, resulted in sharp 
price reactions. At one time July and 
Sept sold at a 5de level, and Dec as 
high as 58c p bu, but these prices 
were followed by 2@3c losses. 

The oats market continued. very un- 
settled, and at times excited and 
higher, new crop deliveries selling 
at the top level of the year. Crop 
reports were far from favorable as a 
whole, particularly those coming from 
the southwest, while seeding was late 
and early growth poor in northern 
oats sections. 
sold above 48c p bu (thence declin- 
ing). September close to 42c, outside 
prices were not maintained. Stand- 
ard oats in-store 48@44c. 

Rye was unsettled, averaging high- 
er in line with other cereals, but trade 
rather light. No 2 in store was nomi- 


and crop con- 


“nally 88@S85c p bu. 


Malting barley was dull at the high 
prices lately established, but low 
grades, including screenings and feed 
barley, were strong in sympathy with 
oats. A fair trade was noted. Screen- 
ings 45@60c p bu, feed barley rela- 
tively high, common to choice malt- 
ing T5@S2e. 

Grass seeds were quiet, timothy of- 
fered sparingly, and held on the basis 
of about $5 p 100 ibs for Sept prime, 
and 4.60 for old contract spot. Clover 
quotably higher at 15%c p Ib, hun- 
garian around Ic, millets 1% @1\c. 

At New York, some export demand 
for wheat, a fact surprising to some 
traders who expected that the recent 
advances in the market would 
frighten away foreign buyers. No 2. 
red wheat quotable around $1.04 p” 
bu, macaroni wehat 90c, northern 
spring wheat 1.13, No 2 corn 64%4¢c in 
elev ators, corn chops 23 p ton, meal 

20@1.35 p bag, hominy 3.25@3.30 p 
aan. mixed oats 49%4c p bu, rye 86c 
fo b, malt firm at 1.10. 


Something with regard to onion 
crop development will be found on 


Page 630. 
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Oats for July delivery: 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, the tendency of buyers 
was to force down cattle prices.Heavy 
weight, particularly rough, beef steers 
suffered most, while light steers de- 
sirable in qaulity held the best point 
of advantage. -The export and ship- 
ping demand _ slackened a trifle. 
Choice to prime finished steers sold 
at $6@6.50 p 100 ibs, fair to good 
5.25@5.50, distillery steers 4.75 @6. 

The attitude of packers in regard to 
their determination to purchase cows 
and heifers only -when subject to 
post-mortem inspection tended to 
give.much uneertainty to the market 
for she-stuff. For some days‘prior to 
the rule, going into force commission 
men urged moderate marketing of 
such cattle. Good to fey beef cows 
$4.25@5 p.100 Ibs, fair to good 3.25@ 
4, selected heifors 4.75425.50, stags 
3.50@5.25, good to extra bulls 4@4.65, 
ordinary to feir 2.75@3.50, canning 
cows 1.504 2.59, cutters 2.50@3, yeal 
calves 5.50@6.50, plain calves 3@4, 

Generally hog prices held within a 
narrow range. Receipts inclined to 
augment, but not sufficiently so to en- 
able packers to experience much suc- 
cess in gouging the market. 
lators were much in evidence 
shipping demand preved fairly 
couraging Light weights often 
to best advantage. Bulk of 
ranged $5.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Probably the 
ture of the sheep trade 
lent manner in which shorn 
have been selling. Choice 
stock tealized $7.25@7.75 p 100 Ibs. 
As the season wears away wooled 
lambs are less in evidence, but they 
continue to sell high, choice offerings 
fetching 8.50@8.75, spring lambs 7.50 
@9.50. 
feeding lambs at 5.75@6.65. Good to 
prime wethers moved at 5.60@6.35, 
ewes 5.25@6, yearlings 6@6.90, culls, 
bucks and stags 3@5.25. 


en- 


sales 


lambs 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 


prices at which the produce will sell from | 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignecs must 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples 

Apple trees look well and 
tions point to a pretty full bloom, The 
moth, now making headway here, will 
have no effect on this year’s apple 
crop.—[E. J. E., Clarence, N 8. 

At New York, 
no material change. 
of Spitz and Spys bring $5@6.50 p 
bbl, Baldwins range 5@5.50, Ben Da- 
vis, Greenings and 
for ordinary to choice. 

Beans 

Imports of beans in recent months 
have not been running heavy. Total 
movment of foreign beans into the 
United States for the nine months 
ended April 1 amounted to 
bushels, against 415,000 the same pe- 
riod in 1905-6, 


there are comparatively moderate, and 
they will not have 
to send to the 
another crop is secured. 


See Page 630 for details regarding | 


field bean acreage prospects. 
At New York, 
show a hardening tendency. 
reported moderate. Some export in- 
quiry for red kidneys 
recent advance in prices. 
sell at $2.20@2.25 p bu, pea beans 
1.80@1.85, white kidneys 2.80@2.90, 
red kidneys. 2.40@2.45, black turtle 
1.75@1.80,- yellow eyes 1.85@1.90, 
lima beans 3.25@3.30. 
Dressed Meats 
York, hothouse lambs 
fairly good supply, but receipts have 
cleaned up well. Desirable carcasses 
weighing 32 to 35 Ibs ea realize $6@ 
6.50. Veal not offered freely, choice 


At New 


stock bringing 11@11%4c p Ib, pork | 


moves at 8% @94c. 
Dried Fruit 
At New York, since last Aug re- 
ceipts of evap apples amount to 475,- 
000 bxs, compared with 225,000 the 


Specu- 
and the | F 
| Farmers 


sold | 
most prominent fea- | 
is the excel- | 


native | 


There is an extensive call for | 


| kind wae 


| “fate 


same period in ’05-6. General mar- 
ket no more than steady. Evap ap- 
ples bring 6%c p Ib, chops $1. 

p 100 Ibs, cherries 18@ 19¢ p Ib, peep 
berries 30@32c, blackberries 13@15c 


Speculators are doing some business | 


in fall delivery ‘OT evap apples 
around 6%c p Ib. 
Onions 

There will be a big shrinkage in the 
onion acreage here this seasons Area 
devoted to the crop amounts to only 
1-3 of that of '06. _No old onions on 
hand.—[{C. H. G., Onawa, Ia. 

There are 300 a of onions within 10 
miles of Columbia City. Acreage about 
the same a slast year. Crop’ damaged 
considerably by frost.—[G. W..,. 
Whitley County, Ind. ° 

At New York, onions from. Tex and 
Bermuda continue to sell well, Of- 
ferings from- La are heavier and 
priceS on such onions declined. Ber- 
mudas command $2@2.10 p cra, Tex 
. 50, La 1.50@1.65 p bag, Egyp- 
tians 3.25@3.50, leeks 6@4 p 100 bchs, 
shaHots 2.50@ 3.5 

Eggs 

Word comes from N Y that the 

commission charge for selling eggs 


— 








Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT | is one of the most val- 
uable in American Agricul ture. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell or exchange. .« 

THE ADDR must “be counted as part ot 
the advertisement, and each initial number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompe each 
order, and advertisement must bave address on, 
as ey cannot forward office. 
Cc 


sertion in issue of the follo 
ments of “FARMS FOR SAL. 
accepted at the above a but will be 
bt our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
ACK-FACED TYPE or ead. thus of i? 
be allowed under this head 
ell adv as noticeable as 2 i NF 
RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
verthing De is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafaye ‘e Street, New York City 





pay | 


| dottes, 


| or $6 
indica- | 


the situation shows | 


S . j 34 
Some choice lots | ford. 


Russets 3.50@5.50 | 


366,000 | 5 


and 420,000 in 1904-5. | 
Dealers in Ontario say stocks of beans | 


large quantities | 
United States before | 


market contineus to | 
Stocks | 


in-spite of the | 
Marrows | 


. i 
in | 


| canvas wagon a 
|. bed cloth; tent etc. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


THOROUGHBRED, “heavy laying ee Wyan- 
S C Rhode —_ ne and Buff Orpi 
highly fertilized e¢ Br 15, $3 per 
per 10. IV YWooD Fo TRY FARM, 
Avondale, Pa, ‘ 


BUFF and Barred Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. Large, heavy layers, splendid color. Eggs 
$1 per 15. Guarantee 10 chicks. TAYLOR’ 3 ‘POUL- 
TRY YARDS, Washington, N J. 


tons, 





LIVE sTOcK 


Pn nage Poland-Chinas, Botathions, Ches- 
hese gt a ae ages, 

siins service boars = Scotch Collie "pups3 

Guernsey aes Write for circular. P. F. HAM~ 

ILTON, Cochranville, Pa, 


BROOKLANDS FARM HOLSTEINS—3 choicely 
bred bull calves for sale. Send for pedigree 
price.  Stittville, ida 2 # 


Pon gs for | .pow in Percheron 
h_ stallions, Coa Don’t wait. aL WOOD 
SKIN, Auburn, “NX 





, 2 








mported Yorkshi: 
e. “~ A. Rd 


FRpenoan HERD— 
— ge for 


extra 
Frews! 





FOR SALE—Brown Swiss heifers, three yea 
and under, also bull calves. K. E. DOW NE 
Forestville, N-Y. 


oc BBE SHIRES Choice early Pring pigs o 
quality and breeding. G. Site 
Nn N.Y. 








R SALE—Holstein-Friesian calves. Price 
sonable, JOHN ©. PHELPS, Box 4 Sheridame 
ville; Pa. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS 
for sale cheap. W. M. 
ers, Pa. 


POLAND Gunsse ~ —Pigs 1 
ice boars $15. £E. SEBERTSON, _e 





White 


2 


and Chester 
BENNINGER, 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


2,000,000 STRORS, healthy cabbage plants; fing 
roots; All Head Earl. a Danish Ballhead, Succession, 
Early Jersey Ba eld, Early Summer; $1 100, 
: ages 70 cen F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, 





MACHINERY AND. IMPLEMENTS 


using best swing 

in use. Contorabins 
We rite for circular today, 
Barnet, Vt. 


MONEY SAVED by ust 
stanchion made. Tho 
convenient and cheap, 
ROY BROTHERS, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


MALE HELP WANTED 
wGQ0R, EAE. Rye "eatea et” 











| aod 


il 72 
iF 


general subscription agen 
og New rok P. 
and and 


Maryland, — 
lina. We want men - ty a devote 


ite 
> a 
AE 


ne 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


ror yay war ~ {italian} apply to the la 

informatio talians, 59 Lafayette 
{formerly Elm) ae New York. harge made 
Advisable to advance trans 





99 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Chiored” 60-page book 
10 ~~ List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 





DON’T BUY EGGS, buy chicks. We ship 3,- 
000 annually safely. Six breeds: circular; satisfac- 
tee guaranteed. ELDEN COOLEY, Frenchtown, 





Silver Spangled Hemburg, 15 a: Golden 
13 Pp: mie y f ll $2; Guinea, 13 


EGGS— 
Sebright Bantam. 
7) cents. Circular. 
N Y¥. 





PARSONS, Berkshire, 


Hon mses from New York to destination, 
be ref Meded afterward by men, in order to ‘secure 
promptly the requi: help. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five._Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








STRAIN Single a ann a e latome 
Prices cut in_ two; 


263- EGG jeg 
GRANT MOY ER, ep Plain, a y 


exclusively. 


2.50, 100 $4 





EGGS,$1 per 17; Barred Rocks, Light Brahmas, 
Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and Pekin 
ducks. 8S. DURIGG & SON, Armstrongs Mills, O. 


THOROUGHBRED PEKIN duck a; cents 
each; Buff Orpingtons $1 per 15. DICKEY. 
Stanton, Del. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS; 
Collie puppies, cheap. W. 
lack, Pa. 








15 $1, 50 $2: female 
LOTHERS, Peru- 


| tending Devens. 
or write ‘PHILLIPS “<< WELLS, Dept 7, 
York. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


THIRTY YEARS. SELLING FARMS, residen 
ces, stores, etc, saoerenare. Catalog free to im 

wishing to rn would call 
. Tribune 





Building, New 


FOR SALE—Farm, 87 acres, near cheese factory, 
two miles from B. & M. —— on, 
nice honse, barns, woodlot, hard. 
a apc Address 211 DRYDEN 





water, 
Lovely summer 
ROAD, Ithaca, 





BABY CHICKS—Choice White Leghores, 
sonable; circular fre. FRANK EDSON, 


Le Roy, 





CATALOG Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
eggs. Collie puppies. MAPLE DELL, Monaca, 


Pa. 





stock and 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. eggs. 
Marietta, 


past DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, 
a. 





GREAT LAYING STRAIN—Rose Comb White 
Leghorns, 30 eggs $1. —E. JONES, No Hartland, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CANVAS COVERS— Farmers’ ng or Dists 


nd stock covers, lant 
HENRY DERBY. ms ar- 





ren street, N Y. 


. 4 a M, ro acres, aes mianers = 1S 
welling, rns, ultry an we 
farm. Price $10,000. Jatalog “Tree, 
KOONZ, No £ "Ballston Spa, N 


FINE STOCK FARM, 


Good 13-room 
productive 
1GGS & 





360 acres. Good -house, 
steam heat, bath, excellent water, timber, large, 
new barn, orchard, four miles station, ‘Address 
BOX 123, Stevensville, N.Y. 


MICHIGAN FRUIT, stock, poultry 
farm sell cheap; productive soil, 
Write for = io 19. BENHAM & 
Hastings, 


agen FARIS ow BR. Cc 
eggs, reduc 0 $1.50 r sitting. 
guaranteed. A. J. SHENK, Annville, 


THE BEST Fae, FARM on the market for 
sale cheap; 66 $3000 ; et in poor health. 
C.. F, FULLER. Fredonia, N NY. 





and grain 
nice climate. 
WILSON, 





W Leghorn 
Satisfaction 
Pa, 








A $15 COURSE of home exercises, which quickly 
strengthens weak heart. lungs nerves, sent for 
% cents. L. BENNETT, Hollins, Va. 


_ SAREE A? FARMS FOR SALE—80 in all, 3 
just listed. Catalog free. COB BY & 
CHARLES, Federalsburg, Ma.” 








North 


FREE —Illustrated _ bookle all about 
MPANY, 


Carolina. Address SOUTHERN LAND CO 
New Bern, N © 





260 ACRES eany te se 2 fe or) et nat 


tion, $6000, 
lia C HY 





te mene 








‘nt that market “has generally been 


restored to 5%. Im some cases through 
special arrangement earlier in the 
season a lower charge was made. 

At New York, receipts are falling 
off, yet compared with average sup- 
plies for this season of the year they 
are still heavy. The continued cool 
weather has helped maintain the 
quality of arrivals to a relatively high 
standard. Selected nearby eggs bring 
19@29c p doz, westerns 16@l17e, 
southerns 15@l6c, duck eggs 18@20c. 
a4 Fresh Fruits 


Railorad figures show that cran- 
brry shipments out of Cape Cod for 
the season °06-7, just closed, footed 
up 254,000 bbls. This is an increase 


of nearly 70% over ’05-6, but a shrink- 
age of 8% from the heavy movement 
of *04-5. 

At New York, prices of strawber- 
ries have dropped under increasing 
supplies, quotations ranging T@l4c 
p qt. Fla peaches coming more free- 
ly, br inging $250@3 p carrier, or- 
anges 3@6 p bx, muskmelons 3@4 
p cra. 

Hay ond Straw * 

’ At New York, some Canadian hay 
Is coming to this market. Prices in 
the main are holding remarkably fine. 
Prime timothy $24 @ 24.50 p ton, ship- 
ping 17@18, clover mixed 20@22, 
clover 16@18, long rye straw 13@14, 
pat and wheat 9@ 10. 

Mill Feeds 

‘At New York, the export demand 
has picked wp. General market here 
is firm with bran bringing $24 p ton, 
red dog 26@27, cottonseed meal 28, 
linseed oil meal 29@30. . 

Potatoes 
‘At New York, it is notable that 
Imports of potatoes from Europe so 
far this season are less than 15,000 
sks, whereas for the same period in 
°05-G, arrivals exceeded 490,000 sks. 


FI 


Recently the marxet for potatoes has 
shown much ir larity Maine has 
been shipping freely. Quotat‘ons are: 
State and wester tubers $2.29@2.50 
p 189 ibs, Me 2.25@240 p sk, new 
potatoes from t? south 4@U p bbl, 
accorcing to condition and quality. 
Poultry 

‘At New York, some enlargement 

moted in arrivals of western and 


southern broilers.. However, the sea- 
son is backward and supplies so far 
have proved moderate. Prices of live 


fowls were shaded. a trifle; buyers 
give preference to light weight fowls 
and are inclined to -bear down on 
heavy stock. Spring chickens sell 
readily at 30c p ib 1 w, fowls de, 
roosters 10¢, turkcys 1l4c, ducks 138% 
@l4c, geese 9@10c, guinea fowls 60 
@65c p pr, pigeons 30@35c. Dressed 
broilers, fey, 35@45c p Ib, spring 
ducks 18@20c, squabs $2.50@4.50 p 
loz 


Vegetables 

Reports from several Md, N J and 
Del counties tell of canners contract- 
ing ’°07 tomatoes at $8@9.50 p ton. In 
Madison Co, N Y, they are paying 60c 
Pp 100 Ibs for corn, 2.25 for peas and 2 
@4 for beans and pumpkins. In some 
parts of Md a decrease in the corn 
acreage is reported. 

At New York, peas $1@1.25 p bskt, 
okra S2.50@3 p carrier, peppers $2@ 
8, be Epo $8@10 p bbl, radishes T5c 
@$1° p 100 bchs, rhubarb $1@1.50, 
romaine $2@2.25 p bx, spinach $1.50 
@2 p bbl, string beans $3@5 p bskt. 
Squash $1@1.50 p’ bskt or bx, toma- 


toes. S2@3.50 p carrier, new_turnips 
$4@6 p 100 behs, cres# $101.75, mint 
25@50> p doz behs, lima beans 83@ 


4p bskt or cra, lettuce $1@1.75, kale 
$1@1.50 p bbl. Kohlirabi $4@6 p 100 
Ibs, horse-radish $4@5 p bbl, egg 
plant $2@3 p bx, chicery and escarol 
$4@6 p bbl, corn $4@5 p 100. cauli- 
flower $1.50@2 p bskt, cukea $2@ 2.50, 
celery $2@3.50 p case. Cabbage $2@ 
2.50 p bbl, carrots $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
beets ~ do, asparagus $2@3.50 p doz 
behs. 
4 Wool 

‘At eastern centers trade is gener- 
ally quiet. However, reports trom 
Wyc and Idk indicate more activity 
in selling. Foreign advices are of an 
encouraging naturé Quotations at N 
Y¥ ané@- Boston are: N Y, O, Pa and Va 
unwashed delaine 28°29¢ p Ib, \% to 
22 blood 31@34e, buck wool 15@17c. 


THE LATEST 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"OT. 24 24 z 
"06... 20 20 19- 
"05... 23 20 19 


At New York, the drop in butter 
prices to a “grass” basis did-not come 
to pass as rapidly as anticipated. 
Compared with preceding seasons at 
this period the market is in good 
shape, although trades are widely at 
variance regarding prices during the 
next six weeks. Extra cmy 24c p Ib, 
w estern factory 21@22c, renovated 22 
@23, dairy 23@24c. 

At Chicago, a marked degree of 
steadiness has featured the trade. 
Consumption is large and is proving 
the main stimulating factor inas- 
much as receipts are of ample dimen- 
sions. Best emy 224%4@23c p lb, reno- 
Vated butter 19@20c, dairy 20@2l1c. 

At Boston, a good inquiry for all 
desirable cmy butter. York state cmy 
tubs hring 24@25c p 1b, dairy 20@22c. 

Cheese 

At New York, new cheese is now 
the main factor In the market, sup- 
plies of the "06 make being largely 
a level not encouraging heavy pur- 
out of the way. Exporters are doing 
little business, but claim prices are at 
chases here. Full cream new cheese 
sells af 12% @13c p lb. 

At Chicago, prices on American 
makes show little change, while for- 
eign cheese is a shade higher. Brick 
is offered more freely. Full cream 
new twins bring 13%c p Ih. 

At Boston, a fairly good export de- 
mand in spite of rather high prices 
now existing. New cheese generally 
holds firm at 12%@18c p Ib, with of- 
ferings cf inmfericr quality a shade 
lower. 


= 
oo 


An Eastern Crop of Interest Everywhere 


[From Page 638.] 
srower of this crop is deserving ‘of 
much praise. He has shown that an 
acre of thin land lying on hardpan, 
with the handicaps mentioned above, 
can grow corn at @ profit of $44.53 per 
acre. What has the corn belt to say 
about the success of Mr Brewer? 
The financial result is given by Mr 
Brewer as below: 
FINANCIAL RESULT 
121% bushels corn at 65 cents 
per Wwshigh oo inc cece case sca chle.OS 
= tons of corn¢stover at $7.50 per 


TOM wae cedineed es eeesccececens. Bee 








TORRE scan bndiwecakcedéshcs . OOS 
Interest on land at 6% ........$12.00 
PIPWIME . 5 win as 50nd 4006 0a hans 2.50 
EL aPTOWORGE ia Ge 4 ad nei dn 0s caees 1.25 
Wertiligem os. fis oes id aig a 
Codst of applying fertilizer. oewte ae 
Cost of cultivating ..... o. Sao 


Other labor of growing crop.... 4.50 
FRAP VeCUtRe. anc wa ceceagcccpesce, GON 
Hauling to crib ...cscccesesecess 1.50 


TORA] on vaweesscnccecsccecs $49.45 





Prot: <..< i Sf SR ee $44.53 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the condition of the 
milk market is rather dull. Owing to 
disagreeable weather conditions there 
is quite a surplus in the market and 
unless the weather turns warmer 
some believe the price of 2%ec p qt 
will be lowered. ™ 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending May 25 
were: 





Milk Cream 
Erie ..O@cdececcecesess++40,8080 3,069 
Susquehanna ...........15,384 174 
West Shore '......+..+.-15,788 1,204 
LackawW@mna@ ..sceeese+- 5160 1, 
NYC ioe haul. ......52,900 2,150 
N ¥ C (BMarlem) ....... 7,200 320 
Ontario ....dceececese+ 44,227 8,441 
Lehigh Valley ..........24,782 1,504 
Homer Ramsadell Line ...4,820 40 
New Haven ......++...: 6.200 — 
Other sources .......... 6,5 360 


Total .cecccocscsessa, te 138 13,156 











WARD FENCE CO., 


MARKETS 


THE SEPARATOR THAT 
PAYS FOR ITSELF. 


Occasionally the intending buyer of a cream separator 
who has but a small amount of ready cash to invest is 
tempted to put his money into one of the so-called “cheap” 
machines which are being largely advertised. Although he 
recognizes the superiority of the DE LAVAL machine and 
his need of a good separator, he invests in the “cheap” 


trashy machine because he does not happen to have ready 
the full amount which he supposes to be necessary to buy 
closet investigation of _ 


a DE LAVAL. This is where 
matter would pay him well. 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


may be bought upon such liberal payment terms that it will 
more than earn its cost while the buyer is paying for it 
In addition the DE LAVAL buyer has positive assurance 
that his machine will be good for at least twenty years of 
service, during which time it will save every possible dollar 
for him and earn its original cost over and over again. If 
he purchases the so-called “cheap” separator he must pay 
cash in advance and then take the chance of the machine 
becoming worthless after a year or two of use, to say noth- 
ing of the cream it will waste while it does last,—all of 
which means that the buyer has virtually thrown away the 
money invested in the “cheap” separator and wasted his 
time, labor and product in the bargain. The DE LAVAL is 
THE separator that pays for itself,—lasts on the average ten 
times longer than any other machine and insures the great- 
est possible profits in the end. This being the fact there 
surely can be no economy in the purchase of the so-called 
“cheap” separator, however small its first cost may be. 
Remember that the DE LAVAL pays for itself. Catalogue 
and full particulars gladly sent upon request. Write today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
eae Gre. General Offic : vet ead 
1218 & (216 Puserr Sr, 74 CORTLANDT STREET, “& 2 conecee Guane 


PHILADELPHIA 
Orumw & Sacramento Sts. N Ew YORK 107 Finest Sreeer 
SAN FRANCISCO ° PORTLAND, OREG. 











srartiee ieee as 
CAREY’S ‘acxr ROOFING 


TIME-PROOF roof—the roof of everlasting life and elasticity 


It makes the on) 
A Carey 


Fire brands, heat, cold, moisture, wind or storm do not aifect it in the least. 


neat, perfectly moisture-prootf, 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO., 
General Offices and Factories: 23 WAYNE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


lhoe 


Nill 


i) Ui LH 


A Medel ‘Dairy Barn in Missouri 


M?y AMERICAN FARMER: The ge before you is that of the 
Maplewood 1, Mo., the modern establishment 
In this big ountry of ours hundreds of 


at Pleasant Hi 


dsome as Maplewood, are covered 


will not rot, rust, melt, break nor blow off. 

Carey's is unequaled for NEW buildings and adds life to OLD 
structures, It is adapted te fiat or steep surfaces, is easily laid and may 
be applied ever old shingle or metal roofs without expense of removal. 


Carzy’s Roormne is composed of our superior grade of woolen felt, our highly tempered 
asphalt coment and strong burlap. Our patent lap covers and protects nail-heads and insures a 
lasting union of sheet to sheet and roofing to roof-board. 


Write to-day for FREE sample, beautiful booklet and ack ress of nearest branch office. 


(Established 1873 
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| Monarch 






fees Lawn snd Farm F tice: Ke 
Gainlon brome WATe rte Soda 


CO., 903 10th St., Terre Haute, lad 


Be! direct 


era. © 


Menerch Reshioery Ce., Geom 148, 38 Cortland: 
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bvuveav evo 4 cath ab EAL FROST WIRE 
; is strongly made and 
Wawe far longer than ordi 
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Hydraufle 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; aiso 
gasoline engines, 
Steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 


atalog frea 
it St., dew York 


Pp, because 


every wire and thy ip the 
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7) ore ts New Fork, &. ¥. 
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Splendors of transitory gold 
And sky-wrought purple flood the 
west, 
A web of flaming hues unrolled 
Over the hills from crest to crest: 


In one supreme and crimson blaze 
The glory mounts; ah, swift to fall! 

Folding the sunset’s waning rays 
The shadow settles as a pall; 


Of all their splendor disarrayed, 
Chill through the dusk the waters 
gleam, . 
And down the ghostly west there fade 
Armadas of defeated dream. 
[Charles E. Whitmore, Boston Tran- 
script. 





With the Host 


In another column will be found 
more of the Tablers’ recipes. One of 
the sisters asks if the Tablers will not 
contribute some of their best pickling 
recipes, at once, so that you may have 
a lot of tried and true recipes in time 
for the pickling and preserving sea- 
son. If this appeais to you The Host 
will see that you have a splendid de- 
partment, providing you send in your 
recipes, at once. They will, of course, 
be voluntary contributions. In writ- 
ing your recipes take pains to give 
the exact proportions of each ingre- 
dient. Read each recipe over twice 
after you have written it, to be sure 
that it is right. 

“When Mary is happy she says it 
is nice weather in my heart,” says. 
an exchange. What a happy thought 
is here given expression. With nice 
weather in the heart how little out- 
side influence will count! Nice weath- 
er in the heart will mean an atmos- 
phere of cheer surrounding the indi- 
vidual which will admit of little of 
unpleasantness, little of worry, little 
of the disagreeable, which unfortu- 
‘nately goes to make so large a part 
of our daily.life> Nice weather in 
the heart means nice weather every- 





where. Cafinot each of us do some- 
thing to make this nice weather 
within? 


In the Open Forum will be found a 
letter from a .childless couple who 
desire to open their hearts and home 
to some homeless child. Such letters 
are a splendid inspiration. Would 
that we might receive more of them, 


The Open Forum 


Dear Host: We have no children, 
and we want to adopt a little boy. 
If you know of any little boy of any 
age, from babyhood up to 14 or 15 
years old whom we can adopt, we 
wish you would let us Know. We can 
give a child‘a loving home and will 
do for him as if.he were reaily our 
own. We both love children. We live 
on a ranch about’a mile from the 
main part of the town, so that a child 
with us will have good schooling. We 
have plenty of horses for him to 
ride, dogs, calves, chickens, cats, etc, 
of which he can make pets. We want 
to adopt some poor child, so that 
when we give up life’s work we can 
leave what we have to one whom we 
can call our son. I am sure that 
there are many childless homes like 
ours that could very easily take up 
a homeless child.—[Mr and Mrs E. 
R. B., Wyo. 

Dear Host: It is surely necessary 
for each of the Tablers to do their 
part in order to have a successful 
feast, and I hope no one will neglect 
to do so. Why doesn’t Sister Jenkins 
try salads or sandwiches occasionally? 
T make several kinds and we prefer 
thera to “plain bread and butter.” 
Hard-boiled eggs or meat of any kind 
put through the finest knife of the 
meat chopper, then mixed smooth 
With salad dressing, make nice sand- 
wiches. The same material chopped 
fine, makes good salad. 
Through the summer I plan to have 
vegetables left fromedinner to serve 








EVENINGS 


for our salad supper, using any com- 
bination of potatoes, beets, beans, 
peas, cucumbers, etc, and these same 
vegetal les make nice sandwiches with 
the addition of lettuce. leaves. Peas 
and spinach make delicious cream 
soups and later there is the corn for 
preparing corn oysters. Tarts are 
nice when the shells are made of 
2-3 cup melted lazd, white of 1 egg, 
3 tablespoons cold water, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, ™% 
teaspoon soda and a little salt; mix 
like pie crust. From the cooky re- 
cipes printed last August, I have used 
three and find they fill a long-felt 
want, for I couldn’t make any we 
could eat before that. Have‘any Ta- 
blers found in cooking that they could 
not work in all the flour called for 
in the recipe and can they give the 
reason for it?—[Ellen, N H. 


Dear Host: I would be very grate- 
ful to anyone who _ will tell me 
through these columns something rel- 
ative to the cultivation and preserva- 
tion of-herbs. I wish more informa- 
tion about them than one can obtain 
through the seed catalogs or seed 
package directions for planting. Is 
lavender hard  to-grow and when 
should one gather the leaves?—[Mrs 
W. K. Newell. 


Dear Host: I have read about the 
uses for stale bread and want to say a 
word, too. As long as the bread is in 
suitable condition to slice it is nice 
for French toast, a° dish much en- 
joyed by us. All the pieces I lay in 
the warming closet and dry thorough- 
ly, then put away in a paper bag for 
future use, puddings, dredging, etc. 
I have a food chopper and use the fin- 
est plate whén preparing the bread 
for dredging. We-have a recipe for 
omelet that calls fora cup of cracker 
crumbs. I made One for supper re- 
cently and used a cup of the ground 
bread crumbs and it was just as nice 
as any we ever had made with the 
cracker. After grinding my hash I 
always run some dry bread through; 
it cleans the grinder and we like the 
hash better with the bread in it.—[L. 
8B. P.; Ti. 





The supreme test of character isthe 
ability to retain the faith of youth in 
old age. 





AT HOME 
Shady Seats with Flowers 


BY LEE JEFFERSON 

Here is a seat, several seats in fact, 
at the foot of a shade tree, with good, 
comfortable backs. Moreover the 
boxed-in backs form a place for four 
flower pots, at either corner, which 
will greatly enhance the appearance 
of the whole arrangement. 

Each side seat is nailed at the rear 
edge direcly to the tree trunk. At 
each corner the boards are nailed to- 
gether, and a bit of board is placed 
across the joint, below the seat, to 
support both sides of the corner. Un- 





ARTISTIC GARDEN SEAT 


der each bit of board that thus sup 
ports the corner a leg is fastened, the 
other end of which is driven into the 
ground. 

The backs are fitted at the- corners 
and a top fitted to these about’ the 
trunk of the tree. On this the flower 
pots, which should all be alike, can 
be placed in the manner. shown. 


ahh mB nae” 
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WHEN CHURNING DAY COMES 





If desired, a lattice-work of lathg 
can be placed beneath each seat, ex~ 
tending. from one -leg to another, 
which will still further add to the 
appearance of the whole. 








if 1 Were Not \a Farmer 


BY WARREN A, TEED 





If I were not a farmer man, 
Who labors in the dirt 

With pant-legs tucked in boot tops high 
And sports a sweat-stained shirt, 

I think I'd be a railroad king 
Or something of that sort, 

And stand beside the track to hear 
My lecomotives snort. 


And then this rather bushy beard 
That ormaments my chin 

Would be whacked off; I'd shave my 

face . 

And let the sunlight in. 

I'd doh a uniform of blue, 
A very fancy tie, 

And wear brass buttons on my coat, 
To watch my trains roll by. 


And then, in case I made a trip 
And met an auto man, 

I'd not be in the mud knee deep 
A-holdin’ “Dobs” and “Fan,” 

But seated in a Pullman car 
With wife and baby by, 

I'd bunt the thing right smart, you bet, 
Or know the reason why! 


But speculatin’ on the thing 
Might bring to me but harm— 
A Harriman or Gould might trade 
A railroad for this farm, 
And make a fortune on these hills 
While I despised the road, 
And~-long to be back with the rills, 
To bear the same old load. 


Grief 
Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry: 


All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep, or she will die.” 








Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Cail’ad him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe; , 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she never moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 
Like summer tempest came her tears~ 
“Sweet my child, I live for thee.’’ 
(Tennyson, 


“All Night the Lone Cicada” 


All night the lone cicada 
Kept-shrilling through the rain 
A voice of joy undaunted 
By unforgotten pain. 








Down from the wind-blown branches 
Rang. out the high refrain, 
By tumult. undisheartened, 
By storm assailed in vain, 
To looming vasts of mountain 
Ahd shadowy deeps of -plain, 
The ephemeral, brave defianee 
Adventured not in vain. 


Till to the faltering spirit 
And to the weary brain, 
From loss and fear and failure, 
My joy returned again. 
-—I{Charles G..D.-Roberts in the Century. 
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If youth could know, what age knows 
without teaching— 
Hope’s stabilitvand Love's dear folly 
The difference between practicing and 





preaching, 
The quiet charm that lurks in mel-., 
ancholy 
The after-bittermess of tasted pleas- 
ure, 
That temperance of feeling and of 
words 
Is héaith of mind, and the calm fruits 
of leisure 


} Have sweeter taste than feverish 
: zeal affords; 
That reason has a joy beyond unrea- 


son; 
\ That nothing satisfies the siul like 
truth; 
That kindness: conquers in dnd out of 
oe ant - 
\ It youth could know—why, youth 
would not be youth. 
. Susan Coolidge. 
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Lesson Yil---Lines and Joints 


SY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 


—~ — 


stantiy have use for the 
“square” and have need of 
straight lines to guide his saw and 
plane. The square has a variety of 
uses. It gives us the means of mak- 
ing square corners when marking out 


2 > HE young carpenter will con- 





es 
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TWO SIZES OF SQUARE 


a pattern to be cut, or sawed out of a 
board. One has only to lay the large 
square shown in Fig I flat upon a 
board and mark along the outside of 
the two arms in order to get the 
square corner, or “right angle” de- 
sired. Then the square can be turned 
around and another square corner 
laid off on one of these lines, and so 
on around the. rectangle. 

One of the common uses of the 
square is in measuring inches and 
feet along lines and edges of boards 
and pteces of timber. When one 
piece of board, for instance, must fit 
a certain space on another, the latter 
@pace is mecsured by means of the 
inch-scale along the edge of the 
square and the correct number of 
inches marked off on the other piece. 

The small square shown in Fig I is 
tommoniy used where the boards and 
timber are not more than six inches 
in width. This little square is very 
useful when the mortises are to be 
marked out on timber, or the tenons 
marked out on the ends for cutting, 
since the projecting wooden handle 
ean be laid against the edge of the 
timber. when the thin iron arm will 




















Fo.wr Feet 


MOVABLE ARM SQUARE 
DEVICE FOR SECURING SQUARE CORNERS 





lie exactly at right angles across it. 
This will be more fully Mllustrated 
tr we come to a lesson on fram- 
ng. 

The little “square” shown in Fig II 
is really not a square, though iis arms 
can be set et right angies to each 
Other. Its special use is in measuring 
an angle on one object by loosening 
the thumb-screw and setting the two 
arms at just the angle indicated by 
the sides of t' object, then tighten- 
ing the thumb-serew to hold the two 
arms in place. If the tool is now laid 
upon a board, or placed in any posi- 
tion desired, the desired angle can be 
reproduced by marking along both 
arms. It will hardly be necessary to 
add this article to the tool kit of the 
young carpenter, but it is well to 
know its use. 

in Fig IIt is shown a method of es- 
tablishing a square corner by the use 
of three strips of wood, of special 
lengths. It is based upon the mathe- 
matical rule that the sum of the 
squares of the two sides of the right- 
angled triangle is equal to the square 
of the hypothenuse, & rule every 
school boy has learned in his arith- 
metic. As an ilustration, take Fig 
Tif. The two sides (the “base” and 
the “perpendicular”) are respective- 





OUR 


ly 4 ft ana 8 ft. Their squares (16 
and 9) amount to 25, the square root 
of which is five. If in laying out a, 
large piece of work we need a 
“square” with long arms, as in estab- 
lishing the corner of a foundation, or 
in testing the framing of the corner 
of a building,.we can nail together 
three strips of board in the manner 
suggested in Fig III, making sure 
that the “hypothenuse” of the tri- 
angle which we make is the square 
root of the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides. 

Tf, as in Fig III, we nail together a 
4 ft strip and a 8 ft strip, we will 
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PLUMB LINE, STRAIGHT EDGE AND CHALE 
LINE 


need a cross-piece just 5 ft in length. 
If we nail together two strips that are 
respectively 6 and 8 ft, we will need a 
eross-piece 10 ft in length, because 
the square of 6 is 36, the square of 8 
is 64, while the sum of 36 and 64 is 
100, whose square root is 10. 

With this principle fixed in the 
mind, it will be an easy matter to 
make these large squares, which are 
very useful in establishing square 
corners, for the chance of error is 
much less when the arms of these are 
long than when they are short. 


PLUMB LINE 


A plumb line is part of a carpen- 
ter’s outfit that may well be explained 
here. It is simply a piece of stout 
cora, or string, with a weight at its 
lower end to cause the string to hang 
down perfectly straight. Such a line 
and weight, held as stown in Fig IV, 
will give a perfectly perpendicular 
line, with the point of the weight 
touching a spot exactly in a perpen- 
dfaular line with the point of contact 
above. Such‘a -device is of great 
value when one wishes to locate the 


exact .-spot somewhere below, or 
above, a certain point. 
In_ marking straight lines upon 


boards that are to be sawed or 
planed, carpenters make use of two 
methods. Where long lines are to be 
made, as along the length of a 
tweive-foot board, for instance, a 
chalk line is used. This is a stout 
cord of linen, and in use is drawn 
across a piece of white, or blue, chalk, 
which covers the surface. One end 
of the cord has a loop and threugh 
this an awl is pressed into the board 
at one end of the proposed line. The 
cord is drawn tightly and is held by 
the thumb, of secured by another 
awl, at the other end of the proposed 
line, as shown in Fig V. Now grasp 
the midd.e of the cord and having 
raised it {see Fig V), allow it to snap 
back upon the board, when a blue or 
white line will be made there. If 
the cord has been drawn taut, and di- 
rectly up from the board, the blue or 
white line that is made will be per- 
fectly straight. ? 

Figure VI shows a strip of board 
about six feet long that has one edge 
planed perfectly true and _ st ht. 
This strip, or “straight edge,” as it is 
called, can be laid down upon the 
wood and a straight line drawn along 
its edge with a pencil, where only 
short straight lines are needed. 


[To be continued] 
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Sounds Improbable 


Sounds improbable doesn’t it, to tell you that 
a milk or whey can may be cleaned and sweetened 
with almost no effort if you use Wyandotte Dairy- 
man’s Cleaner and Cleanser. To say that the dark 


rings in the wash bowl and bath tub will quickly 
rub off if wet and sprinkled with Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser. 

These and many more seemingly improbable 
acts we guarantee you can do with this cleaner. It 


is because it does the improbable things as well as 

the ordinary cleaning that makes this cleaner so val- 

uable to the housewiie. A 5-lb. sack will cost you 

25 cents. We want you to try it for you will never 

know how much you miss until you do try it, then 
you will wonder how you ever did 
your work without it. Ask your dealer 
or butter or cheese maker for a 5-Ib. 
sack. If he cannot supply you 
write us, giving his name. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 





Summer Vacation 










Don’t swelter this 
summer with the tem- 
perature at 110. Get 
a New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Stove and have a cool 


kitchen. The 





Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Stove 


produces a working flame instantly. Blue flame means highly 
concentrated heat, no soot, nodirt. jl is always at a maintained 
level, ensuring a uniform flame. Made in three sizes. Every 
stove warranted. If mot at your dealer's write to our 

nearest agency for descriptive circular. 
all-round house- 


™ RayoLamp 
a hold use. Made 


brags throughout and beautifully nickeled. Perfectly 
constructed; absolutely safe; unexcelled in light-giving 
rami ormament to any room. Every lamp warranted. 
f mot at your dealer’s write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD Of. COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
( Incorporated) 









ts the best lamp for 





























Two Insect-Eating Plants 


BY MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 





“Surely the fare 

Of -flowers is air, 

Or sunshine sweet. 

How can ye, plants, 

Eat bugs and ants 

And flies and meat.” 

“There!” called out Pitcher Plant 

to her neighbor Sundew, “What do 
you think? that 
flaunting Pogo- 
nia, with her 
gay pink gown, 
flung that at me 
before sunrise 
this morning. 
She says she 
and her cousin 
Arethusa got it 
up together .to 
see if they 
eouldn’t convert 
us to a diet of 
water and air 
and “sunshine 
sweet,” such as 
plants live upon. 














all the other swamp 
I’m sure I couldn’t get along without 
my fly stew for breakfast nor my beetle 


hash for dinner. Could you, Sundew, 
suddenly leave off the diet to which 
you have always been accustomed and 
live on air and sunshine?” 

Sundew laughed so heartily that 
all her dewdrops sparkled and glit- 
tered like diamonds in the sun. ‘Well, 
I should say not! Let Pogonia and 
Arethusa, and all the other swamp 
beauties, dine upon what they wish, 
but a good meat diet is the thing for 
us, no matter what other folks say.” 

“T don’t see,” said Pitcher, “why it 
is any worse for us to capture insects 
than for Neighbor Broomrape there to 
live on the roots of the trees. She 
steals her living from the poor maples 
and pines, sucking the sap from their 
roots,” 

“You are right, Pitcher. There 
comes a lacewing. Ah, he has alighted 
on one of my dewdrops! I must give 
my whole attention to him now.” 

“We have talked too long,’ said 
Pitcher, “I too must be_ thinking 
about my breakfast.” 


Every one of Pitcher’s leaves had a 


pretty red cord running round the 
top and down one side. Every Pitcher 
leaf was lined with hairs, all pointing 
downward; also each leaf held a 
quantity of liquid. Scarcely had Pitch- 
er ceased speaking when a big blue- 
bottle came buzzing along and care- 
lessly bumped into one of her leaves. 
“Why, how sweet this tastes! there 
must be honey on it,” said he, pick- 
ing himself up and crawling on the 
red cord. Without noticing where he 
was going he followed along, slipping 
as he went, till splash, splutter, splut- 
ter, he found himself floundering in 
the water of the half filled pitcher. 

“How very disagreeable!” said he; 
“T’ll get out as fast as possible;” and 
he tried to creep up the side. Alas 
and alack! every down-pointing hair 
threw him backward, till at last he 
was so exhausted he could only lie 
still in the water. Before he was dead 
two mosquitoes .and a poor deluded 
night moth were struggling beside 
him. When the liquid in the leaf had 
digested the soft parts of all these un- 
fortunate prisoners Pitcher dined roy- 
ally indeed. . It was not every day that 
she enjoyed such a feast. 

Sundew was not quite so fortunate, 
yet she too made a comfortable meal. 
Her little diamond traps caught beside 
the lacewing, three gnats and a couple 
of midges. As soon as an insect alight- 
ed on one of the glittering drops its 
legs and wings were cloyed with the 
sticky liquid. The more it struggled 
the closer round it drew the hairs on 
Sundew’s leaf, closing in on all sides, 
till no escape was possible. When this 
monster had digested her victims’ soft 
bodies she cast away their heads, legs 
and wings. Then once more she 

“Spread her leaf of rosy hue, 

A chalice for the morning dew.” 

[These are two of our wild plants 
and they live precisely as above de- 
ecribed.—Editor.] 
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YOUNG AND OED 


Friends Worth While 

The great value of swallows to the 
farmer is made the subject of a cireu- 
lar issued by the bureau of biological 
survey of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. A careful study 
of this family shows ‘that they are 
unquestionably among the most help- 
ful friends the farmer has. Swallows 
of all kinds are great insect feeders, 
catching ‘ieir prey on the wing. It 
has been demonstrated that in the 
cotton districts of the south the 
swallow is one of the very best agents 
yet discovered for controlling the boll 
weevil. ‘ 

The breeding grounds of these birds 
are largely in the northern states, 
and it is urged that every boy and 
every man should seek to protect and 
cultivate these beautiful little aerial 
gymnasts. As a means to this end 
English sparrows should be destroyed. 
There is no enemy of ‘tthe swallow 
more persistent, more ruthless than 
this pugnacious invader from Eng- 
land. In large sections the beautiful 
tree or white bellied swallow has been 
gradually disappearing, due to the 
usurpation of the swallows’ nesting 
places by the English sparrow. 

In Germany the presence of swal- 
lows is so much desired that artificial 
nests of clay or other material are 
put up to attract them. It would be 
well if we were as forehanded. The 
bank swallow, nesting in great colo- 
nies in gravel banks, is being grad- 





Pitcher Plant 


ONE OF THE INSECT EATERS 
ually recognized by thoughtful farm- 
ers as «ne of their most vigilant as- 
sistants in controlling insect pests. 
In some places farmers have actually 
taken pains to excavate places to at- 
tract the birds. This is a wise policy. 
Barn swallows, owing to the tight- 
ness of modern construction, are be- 
ing gradually driven out of large ter- 
ritory where they were once inmates 


of every barn. It is a simple -matter 
te m&ke provisions for the swallows, 
in the barns, and openings should be 
left so that these birds may freely 
come and go. They are among your 
best policemen—rémember that, and 
encourage the birds to nest in your 
barns. . 

The cliff swallow and the purple 
martin are two more of the family 
whose splendid abilities as insect de- 
stroyers are not: appreciated as they 
should be. Protect the whole swallow 
tribe. Teach the boys the value of 
these little feathered friends and teach 
them to protect and watch over their 
nesting places. Those who are inter- 
ested in the details regarding the va- 
rious swallows should send for circu- 
lar No 56.’ Value of Swallows as In- 
sect Destroyers, United States Dept 
of Agriculture, Washington, D C. 


A Kindly Deed—The weeds were 
being cut in the orchard and I saw 
going down in front of the scythe, 
just when it was too late to prevent 
it, a little chipping sparrow’s nest. 
Luckily the nest fell right side up and 
instantly three little beaks were 
opened wide for food. Something had 
to be done quickly for there was a hard 
thunderstorm coming and the moth- 
er bird was flitting about in a nearby 
apple tree, uttering cries of great @is- 
tress. I had a little patch of weeds 
left standing near the nest. Areund 
four stalks of golden-rod about two 
feet from the ground, I knotted twine 
so as to make a little cup-shaped de- 
pression between the stalks, into which 
I slipped the nest. Then I pulled the 
standing weeds around it to hide it, 
and came away just as the rain be- 
gan to fall. The next morning I took 
a sly. peep afthem and.the little birds 
looked happy and hearty, as though 
they were being well cared for. I am 
confident that young birds are de- 
stroyed many times through careless- 
ness. I have seen little nests de- 
stroyed by berry pickers. I have seen 
a careless farmer burn a brush heap 
just at the time when little birds are 
nesting. Wrens like a situation in a’ 
brush pile very often. The birds 
should receive ‘care and protection 
from overyone.—[ Marcia. 








Queer Nesting Place—Small birds 
often choose queer nesting places. In 
a shipyard, in Bath, Me, where a 
great six-masted vessel was on the 
stocks, the workmen noticed a pair of 
robins picking up bits of rope called 
waste. By and by a nest was discov- 
ered under a plank on a portion of 
staging. There sat Mrs Robih as calm 
as if footsteps were not passing over 
her head, men shoveling and ham- 
mers pounding. For a week: the tak- 
ing down of the staging was delayed 
to allow the brave bird to teach her 
nestlings to .fly. ‘All honor to the 
“boss” who waited for the wee birdies 
to get strong.—[S. P. E. H. 





“The poetry of earth is never 
[Keats. 


dead.” 
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Sparrows 


BY JENNIE E. ANDERSON, ILL, AGED 13 
How cute are the sparrows 

That flutter about; 
Through the snow and the cold 

They have to stay out. 














How sweet is their song 

When the snow’s gone away! 
They sing from the dawn 

To the close of the day. 


How cute are their nests, 
All hidden away, 

Of feathers and sticks, 
Rags, mosses and hay. 


Now think “of these birdies 
And feed them today 

With crumbs from your table, 
Their songs to repay. 


Toto Learns a Lesson 


BY ‘CHARLOTTE MESSENGER, 10 YEARS OLD 








Tote was a dog. He was like other 
dogs in Yooks, but not in feelings. He 
thought he was much 

nicer than other dogs, and 

at times he was a bit 

“stuck up,” his sister said. 

He was in the river one 

day taking a swim, when 

in rushed a crowd of dogs 

from one of the farms 

near by. They seemed not 

to notice him at first, but 

at last one ventured to 

speak in a loving bark, 

which in dog - language 

meant, “How do you do.” 

But Toto did not answer. 

Then a big dog spoke: 

“Are you too nice to speak to Dolly? 
She is the best dog in the world to 
me.” { 
Toto said he was too aristocratic 
to speak to common dogs, and as he 
said this, he felt a change come to 
his body and he was no longer a cute 
dog, but an ugly tiger. He found 
himself in a dense forest. The hunt- 
ers were after him, and with them a 
pack of dogs. Among the dogs he 
saw the dog whom he had met at 


the river. .The dog was very near 
him now—he was catching him! 
Alas, he was caught! The hunters 


were putting him in a net, but he was 
too weak to get free. They dragged 
him through the street and past his 
own kennel in his master’s yard. He 
felt quite sore all over. Then, they 
took him to the zoo and kept him in 
a cage. 

One day a rabbit strayed into his 
cage and began to eat of his food, He 
said nothing, but let it eat. The rab- 
bit had eaten but little'when a hunter 
passed with a gun over his shoulder. 
The hunter, seeing no one near, aimed 
at the rabbit. But Toto, having pity, 
sprang in front of the rabbit just as 
the hunter fired. 

The body of Toto fell but Toto did 
not. He found himself back in the 
river_ beside the dog Dolly. He heard 
her say to the big dog: ‘“‘Don, remem- 
ber he is a high-bred dog, and I am 
but a common dog.” 2 

Then Toto swam to her and begged 
her pardon. He had learned a lesson, 

The Brook 


BY CHARLOTTE MESSENGER, 10 YEARS OLD 





If I were a pretty little brook, 
I'd creep along some shady nook 
And dance, and sing the whole day 
ong ‘ 
Some pretty little brooklet song. 


I’d sing of flowers on my way; 
I’d sing of birdies, bright and gay, 
I'd try to sing the whole day long 
Some pretty little brooklet song. 





Scott: “What an adsurb remark! 
You don’t really believe that inani- 
mate things can cherish delusions?” 

Mott: “I do. Ill swear my furnace) 
thinks it’s a refrigerator.” 





Recipes. from Tabiers 





| hese have been tried by our good 
pooks and found so good that they 
Bre passed along for others. 
SOFT BROWN COOKIES 
, Take 1 cup sugar, 1 cup shortening, 
f cup molasses, 2 eggs, pinch of salt, 
i cup sour milk. After beating the 
eggs, sugar, shortening and molasses, 
add some flour, then put 2 teaspoons 
soda in sour milk, stir till it foams 
and then stir in the mixture; add 
ginger and cinnamon, or what flavor- 
ing you prefer. Sometimes I use 
ground cloves. Stir like cake, then 
put quite a lot of flour on board and 
after stirring in enough flour to make 
@ very stiff batter, take part out on 
board, and mix just ‘enough flour in 
50 23 you can handle it, being care- 
ful not to put any more in than is 
absolutely necessary. Roll about 4 
‘inch thick and cut in rounds. Put in 
tins, not too close, and bake in mod- 
erate oven.—-[Mrs Wilson Monk, Minn. 
LADY FINGER: 


t These-are made from flaky pie crust 
rolied iw sheets, or in one large sheet. 
amd cut in equal parts. Spread jelly 
om one-half and put the other half on 
top. Sprinkle a little sugar over all, 
cut in long strips atid these into 3- 
inch pieces; bake im dripping pans till 
@ nice crisp, but not brown. They 
will keep a long time.—[Aunt Rose. 
MARMALADE 

Stew grapes, strain and measure 
§uiee an@ to each pint of juice add I 
lb sweet apple, pafed, cored and 




















grapes not fuily ripe are preferable 
for this —[Cloverdale. 
' GOOD DRESSING 
b I have found this dressing excellent 
for beef or pork as well as poultry. 
Toe 19 cold biscuits add 1 large onion, 
|\2 eecs, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
biack pepper and sage mixed. Cut 
breed and onions up fine, add egg, 
salt, pepper and sage. Now, with 
enouch of the water in which meat 
has been cooked make a stiff dough, 
and cook in small cakes Im a well 
greescd pam. Bake until thoroughly 
brown.—[Western Sallie. 
,? RICE PUDDING 

Wash 2-3 cup riee and put in 2-qt 
pam; add 5 tablespoons sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, % nutmeg grated and fill 
the pan with sweet milk, Place in 
oven and when a brown crust covers 
the iop cut ft down. Allow to remain 
from 2 to 3 hours or until it is a 
creamy mass.—T[Interested Tabler. 

: ‘SALMON LOAF 
} Remove bones and skin from 
cam of salmon, add 3 eggs, % cup 
butter, 2 cups cracker crumbs, salt 
and pepper. Mix well and steam 1% 
fhowrs and them bake 15 minutes.— 
[Mrs Ingalls. 
SILVER €AKE 


bs send recipe for a never-failing 
eake which is a favorite with us: 

» Take a scant 1, cup butter, 1 cup 
1% cups flour, % cup sweet 
whites 4 eggs, 1 heaping tea- 
| spoon baking powder. Flavor to taste. 
se chocolate frosting. Ht is light, 
moist and tender cake —[Mrs W. H 
Hamilton. ‘ 


one 


GRAHAM PUDDING 

One egg, 2-3 cup molasses, 1 cup 
milk, 14, cup butter, 1 teaspoon soda, 
1% eup raisins, 2% eups graham flour. 
(Beat all together, put in a pudding 
Gish and steam 2 hours. Sauwee: One 
leew. 1 cup sugar, 4 cup butter, I ta- 
blespoon flour, 2 cups water; cook all 
together.—[Mrs D. E. P., N ¥ 

YELLOW MOTNTAIN CAKE 
Take yolks of 10 eggs, 1 cup butter, 
2 eups sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 1 tea- 
ispoon flavoring and 3 cups flour. This 
is a good recipe to use when baking 
angel cake, as it uses up all the yolks 
or the eggs.—[Tabler. 





Ham soaked in water over night 
Will be found exceedingly tender when 
paten the next morning. 


sliced. Let them cook unti) soft and 
fime before adding the sugar. To 
every 3 pts of this pulp, add 2 pts 
suger, and cook wntil thiek and jelly- 
like. It will be necessary to © stir. 
often from the bottom, after it. is 
pulp. Wild frost grapes or cultivated 


DOMESTIC HELPS , 








NEEDLEworK! 
Our Pattern Offer 


& NOVEL SEWING OR MENDING APRON 
An apron which is unique in style 
and very useful is shown in No 
The lower and side edges are finished 
with a full gathered pocket, ample 
enough to hold work and utensils 
and yet altogether adorning. This 
pocket is shirred at the top and low- 
er edge and finished with a narrow 
insertion or beading run with ribbon. 








No 6000—Busy Housewife’s Apron, 
one size. 


the 
tie 


The apron is gathered a bit at 
belt and fastened with broad 
strings in back. 
LITTLE DRESS FOR TUB FABRICS 
No 42086—The dress shown is in- 
tended for girls from 5 to 12 years 
and is well suited to any of the ging- 
hams, chambrays or linens, requiring 





No 4206—A Good Washable Dress, 
5, 6, 7, &-10 and 12 years. 


but little labor to fashion. The 
groups of tucks at either side of the 
front, together with the box-plaits, 
provide enough adornment so that no 
more is needed. The skirt is a three- 
piece- ome and attached to the waist 
beneath the narrow belt. 

HOW TO ORDER 


Order by number of our Pattern 
Department, this office. These pat- 
terns are ten cents each. 


TPP LETT LEP ers We et 








Insect Carriers of Disease 


T has long since been proven how 
I serious a pest the mosquito is 
thrpugh its ability to carry dis- 
ease and a long step was made when 
it was discovered that yellow fever 
can almost always be traced te mos- 
quitoes. But many other insects are 
as guilty ef carrying disease germs to 
human beings as the famous yellow 
“skeeter.”’ 
The common hbduse fly is one of the 
most common means of spreading 
typhoid fever. Every good housewife 





should wage a merciless war against 


the fly, not only because of the nui- 
sance which it invariably is, but as a 


8a ard to her home and loved 
ones. The danger from the house fly 
comes from the fact that it 
gains access. to the food, and 
by this means transfers dis- 
ease germs. Much mischief is 


wrought by the little fruit flies which 
breed in over-ripe or decayed fruit. 
Fruit receptacles should be screened 
and over-ripe fruit should not bg al- 
lowed to remain in the house. 

* It has been shown that im some of 
our southern states the eye disease 
known as “pink eye” is carried by 
certain very minute flies. There is 
good reason to believe that the germs 
of the bubonic plague may be trans- 


ferred from sick people to healthy 
on through the medium of flea 
tes. 


So large @ factor are the insects in 
the propagation and spread of dis- 
ease that they have been treated of in 
a@ special bulletin by Chief Entomolo- 
gist Eloward of the department of 
agriculture. It behooves every good 
housewife to be ever vigilant in the 
destruction of insects. 





Good ldea—ior a large family 
where the separate towel idea ob- ‘ 
tains, and all must agree that it is the 


‘best method, there is often bother in 


arranging for the convenience of the 
many “wipers.” I found in a second- 
hand - store a lot of old-fashioned wood- 
en curtain rings, fully three inehes in 
diameter. They were sold forasong. If 
you enn find such, take a strip of 
smooth, narrow board, screw in it 
about 6 inches apart small screw- 
eyes, and through the little eve in the 
wooden rings to which the curtain is 
attachéd, run a bit- of fancy cord or 
ribbon, tying it firmly to the eve in 
the support beard. Have the board 
long enough to a‘low for a ring for 
each person. The towel is much 
handier than if made. with a loop or 
buttonhole and hung on a nail, and it 
tays in the small ring better than in 
the large ones made for the purpose, 





NWO 19—PATIERN FOR EMBROIDERED HAT 


This is to be worked in the popular 
Watllachian stitch. The crown is tj 
inches in diameter and the brim 4%; 
inches wide. Price of perforated pat- 
tern 10 cents from our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


For the bathroom this is a fine ar- 
rangement. I also have one on my 
cupboard door through which to slip 
a dish towel, or any cloth I may be 


using for a short time-—[{May M. 
French. 
Bad Air Low Down—In_ every 


room air that ought to be removed 


by ventilation is the air which lies 
next to the floor, for tite lower air is 
cooler and heavier and contains t), 
ncipal impurities. To do this 
ue is needed from each room. The 


best ventilation fs an open fireplace 
ter burning wood, with a flue 1I2x12 


inches inside measurement. This 
fireplace, in our modern built howse, 
where parler, sitting room, dining 


room and hall are sybstantially but 
ome great room, will ventilate all the 
lower floor, except the kitchen. If 
wood cannot be conveniently obtained 
then a coal grate can be substituted. 
But there must be no damper fn the 
throat of the chimney to cut off its 
eapacity to carry air. The kitchen 
should have a dowble brick flue, one 
part for smeke and the other for ven- 
tilation, with an opening at the floor 
for ordimary ventilation and another 
hear the céiling above the stove to 
carry the odors of the cooking.— 
tJoseph Carter, Fl. 

















stantial quality. 
designs with a 


EDDYSTONE: 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mtg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 


Simpson-Eddystone 


2 Black & Whites 


The cost of making a dress often 
exceeds the cost of material. 
Simpson - Eddystome Prints out- 
wear the cost of making. 


Ask your decier for Simpson- 

Eddystone Blach-and- Whites. 

Three generations of Sempsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 





Sub- 
Fast color. Some 
new silk finish, 

















ese 10 DIYS FREE TRIAL 
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at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating kind of 
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WHITE BRONZE 


Tuk dropping of water will alone wear 
away a stone; settling will crack it: 
frost will crumble it. HITE Prong 
is not porous and conacamensy absorbe 
no moisture, It is absolutely imper- 
vious to the tooth of Hs 

WHITE HRKEONZE 
aever becomes rars-grown and the in- 
scriptions are always legible. 

Send for our catalog and learn more 
about White Bronze. Stete amount yon 
wish to expend for a monument. 


Reliable Repr tatives 
Address Dept. A. As 


























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editori2 
Page. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 















PATENT APPLIED 
FOR 


If you raise potatoes for profit you no 
doubt realize that a potato digger is a very 
necessary implement in your business. 
Without a digger you’re not getting all the profit 
there is in the potatoes you grow. { 

You are working too hard for what you do get, and 
you’re not doing yourself justice. j 

With a Hallock O. K. Potato. Digger the hardest job 
becomes the easiest—the longest job becomes the shortest. 

Perhaps you have about made up your mind to buy a 
digger and make more money. 

We want to help you—we want to make it easy for 








j ts 
WEIGHT] We Will Ship Two"> 
600 ,Wheel Truck if You s 
POUNDS | Prefer It, and We Hollow Fork if Wanted. 
















Hamburg, N. J.. April 18, 1907, you to get the right digger. That’s why we have decided to make you this remarkable offer. : 
D. ¥. Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. We propose to ship one of our latest 1907 HaHock O. K. Potato Diggersto you with the privi- 
links you sent, 1 but them tn the lege of putting it to the test. You are to try it on your own farm in-your own potatoes at our 
chain and tried the machine in the | expense. This is certainly throwing all. bars down, and putting the proof all on the machine. 
stones. did siete! of tae te All we ask is that you give the machine a fair, impartial and unbiaséd test.. We know what the 


aumht between, the sprocket wheel | machine will do. We have so much confidence in its ability to “make goed” under all conditions of 
ag oye was id the only trouble soil and seasons, that we are willing to take all the risk so that we can rreakie-t: you of its many 


ore arc tree saying | points of superiority and its ability to make you money. 


Moses Dart. Nothing like a test to prove it. 
The new 1907 features are the marvel 
of everyone who has seen the new O. K. 
Digger. We have perfected a digger 
that overcomes every difficulty. 

Waig Lane. 0.1. Meg, 1m. Are you willing to make the test 


D. Y. Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. 


oo Gatlemen: —I have just tried the at our expense—if so, fill out the coupon 

w 1907 Digger in nothing but stones ‘ 43 

and it workeane. I think it is per- below, cut it out and mail it tous today. 

fect; only wish you were here to see 

sow Bae wares in the stones. 1 
can't give it praise enough. It is a 

Dandy! The new forks work to per- Address Tous. letter to 
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fection. If an wants to know 
more about the Hatlock ©. K. Digger LIGHTEST 
rein answeriagalfiagaiere’ | «=D. Y. MALLOCK & SONS 
ours respectfully, 
. Cc. : Sateen, Box 814 ssa 
YORK, = = PA _ DIGGER 
ON THE 
MARKET 
TE 8 Feo Leu catane sunguinsnsnbesedesas 1907 ianeaeaamiaiatie 


D. Y. Hatrock & Sons, York, Pa. 
OFFER Gentlemen:—Please mail to me af once full particulars 


COUPON about your free trial offer, telling me 


O. K, Potato Digger at your expense. 
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[Bigs Whore Others Fall | 
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